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PREFACE 



Matti Paijancn 

The impetus for the vvTiting of this book sprang from the occurrence in the 
course of 1992 of two phenomena in Finland. These may well be entirely 
recollected, but yet their simultaneous appearance nuy be indicative that they 
are indeed interdependent. These phetKxnena are firstly the pressure exerted 
by the prevailing economic depression to review the present system of values 
in the world of adult education, and secondly the preparatory measures taken 
in Finnish educational policy with an eye to possible EC membership. 

There would appear to be two trends operating in Finland in the ordering of 
values in adult education. To certain experts these are logical and consistent, 
to others quite the reverse. This lack of logicality may be attributed to the fact 
that Finnish political decision-makers regard adtdt education in particular as 
one of the most important ways of solving the economic depression. Many 
supportive measures should therefore be introduced, and have indeed been in- 
troduced. At the same time> how^ever, there are plans to make cuts in the net- 
work of institutions of liberal adult education whose extensiveness was but 
lately such a source of satisfaction. There are to be increases in the fees pay- 
able for the terms* tuition, and there are to be cutbacks in the only recently 
improved financial support for those in adult education. In professional and 
cx)ntinuing education the iaw*s of market mechanisms are taking hold and so 
on. Those engaged in research on adult education have cause to suspect that 
the politicians are exploiting the positive values characteristically attached in 
Finland to education in general and to adult education in particular. That is, 
adult education is being increased* but tight restrictions in the form of market 
mechanisms arc being imposed. 

In the finst article in the book Matti Parjanen presents an exposition of the 
theoretical terms exchange value and use value as a means of explaining to a 
considerable extent the relation between education and working life. The ar- 
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ttclc demonstrates the crucial nature of responsiveness in the development of 
an active society. This means a society in which the societal consensus is high 
and the cybernetic control t» strong. In such a society there is enormous scope 
for adult education. Parjanen further shows by means of some statistics on so- 
cial structure what gre&t cultural differences still persist in Europe in the con- 
ditions for the implemenution of educational policy. 

Geoffrey Squires of the U.K. presents an analysis of the values of adult edu- 
cation which is based on his long service as an expert with OECD, where he 
was involved with comparative analyses between different systems and their 
cultures. In his article Squires shows how the scope of adult education has 
changed in the course of the last decades. When analyzing the unity of values 
of adult education and associated methods he takes a critical stand on andra- 
gogy. He further emphasizes the close dependence of these values on the so- 
cio-economic climate. Squires suggests that there are two characteristics of 
the education of adults: **cxistential centrality** and ^^institutional marginality**. 

The last two articles in the book are related to the conunents made by Fiimish 
scientific experts on the European Community Coounission Memorandum on 
the goals of EC educational policy published in 1991. Matti Parjanen and 
Reijo Raivola address the EC plans for higher and adult education. They take 
the view that there exists no normative EC educational plan and policy. These 
v^iriteis do not anticipate that Finland*s possible entry into the EC (EU) will 
bring about great changes in Finland, although Fitmish higher education does 
differ in certain respects from that of other countries. Possible changes will be 
both positive and negative. Education planning in Finland will concentrate on 
formal education* so that the development of formal, non-formal and informal 
education into a s>*stem of lifelong learning will be retarded. 

The Views expressed in the article by Matti Vesa Volanen are based on the EC 
Commission Memorandum on vocational training. The case for a dose con- 
nection between vocational training and adult education is also clear in the 
EC. Volanen foresees education policy perspectives, and it is his prognosis 
that the principle of opo4i structures and options and also that of open know- 
ledge and skills will be of import. He argues that the educational needs ex- 
pressed by the labour markets are an insufficient indicator for education 
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planning. It will become necessary to create a new kind of modus operandi 
among the representatives of the educational market> labour market, education 
units and production units. 

The composite view to be gleaned from all four articles suggests tliat> either 
explicitly, or the reading between the lines, that in European - and so also in 
Finnish - higher education we are passing through a period of transition from 
the negative "education of the masses** of the 1960's to qualified (positive) 
education meant for the masses of the 1990's. In practice it means in the first 
instance changes in values in the field of education, and in the second it means 
that a part of those qualified masses are to be diannelled through the portals 
of adult education. Open learning will then take over command from 
^^residential education". 
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VALUES AND RESPONSIVENESS IN ADULT 
HIGHER EDUCATION 



Matti Parjanen 



Abstract 

It 1$ the aim of ihU paper to show how close the connection is between educa- 
tion, paiticularly as provided through adult educatioa and further education, 
and other societal institutions. This connection is explained through the con- 
cepts of exchange value and use value of education, and the influence of these 
on higher education pedagogy. Use is made of Amitai Etzioni's theory of the 
active sodetys and, in particular the concept of responsiveness. This makes it 
possible to describe the flexible nature of the relation between educatioo and 
society. With the demands created by European unity for more uniform edu- 
cational policy in this continent, the pa^ presents such structural differences 
bctw een the countries which would ^ipear to have a bearing on educational 
policy - cither unifying or dividing it. The overall conclusion is reached that 
in surprisingly many matters the societal structures of the countries of Europe 
have, contrary to expectations, remained unduoiged. 



L Structural differences in European education 

The status, prestige and forms of legitimation of education, and even pedago- 
g\* and learning systems depend on the history, culture and social structure of 
the country in question. After the unification of Europe many situations, par- 
ticularly conflias, will surely be explained by differences between factors 
creating social structures. Since World War II sociologists have always gained 
public attention by explainir^, and empirically verifying, how many radical 
changes in the social structures have resulted in social change. These have 
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thus sought to be catalysts of social change (referred to maliciously by the 
President of Finland, himself a social scientist, as soothsaying hags). The pre- 
dictions have not in the long run proved correct. Thus at this time the sociolo- 
gists of EuTK^ can bear witness how undtangiiis society has. after all, re- 
mained, (cf. Erikson and Goldthorpe 1992). In addition to registering no 
change, a development is also to be observed uliich runs contrary to the pre- 
dictions of the sociologists. 1 now jxopost to present some examples of this. 

It is often difficult to define operationally social structure factors because of 
their intimate connection with culture or because of some other subjective 
element. At least with differences in mortality these problems do not arise! 
Those who have faith in the positive development of equality have predicted 
that the vast differences which once existed in the agrarian and class society 
will vanish in this century. Findings which recently appeared in Finland show, 
however, that the health of the nation has improved, but relatively most no- 
tably in the upper social classes. The measurement of health may be subject- 
ive iHit mortality is not. Thus in a country like Finland, uith its high standard 
of health care, it was uith dismay that we saw that the cfrbrts of health care 
have not been e£Bective« aiKl that the diffierences in mortality in the last ten 
years have, in fact, increased. (Statisdcs Finland 1992:8.) For example, at the 
end of the last decade the average life expectancy by level of education (both 
the subject*s ow*n education and that of his/her parents) differed between men 
with a high educational level and men with basic level by 6.8 years (75.9 - 
69.1 years). Likewise the Ufe expectancy of higher white collar workers is 
Imger than that of manual wxirkers. 

From the point of view of educational policy one might well conclude that 
there exists a dependent relationship bctu^ecn health and education, the quality 
of being persevering. By this I mean that to maintain good health and to con- 
tinue one*s education both demand that one keeps a certain aim in view and 
perseveres towards it. The individual who is healthy, in good shape, and phy- 
sically optimistic is able to take the risks inherent in studying. This interde- 
pendency of health and gening an education relates to both basic academic 
education and particularly adult education on a voluntary basis. No research 
has been done on this. The following table presents some idea of the perse- 
verance and its possible growth: 
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Tabid. Proportion of those beginning their univeruty studies 
in Finhind the age of 24 and ever. 



1985 12% 
1991 17% 



Source: Taskinen 1992 



In certain fields of higher education th«*se figures are now over 20%. The re- 
lative proportion of over 30 year-olds has increased in the last five years by 
150% (the corr&^)onding change for under 22 year-clds is 13%). The adulti- 
fication of higher education is thus no longer a threat, but a reality. Those 
who favour the leisurely st\1c of exchange value education (evaltiation lack- 
ing) will naturally not look favourably upon this. The problem can be illus- 
trated as follows: 



WORK ADULT EDUCATION 




BASIC SCHOOLING WORK 
Figure L The oppiuing pyramids of education and work. 



The left hand side shows the classic education model, applicable to the entire 
education system which first offers a broad general education which narrows 
and liccomes more specialized as working life draws nearer. The model on the 
right IS based on the assumption that people go (or must go) into working life 
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first, but can from there begin to broaden their outlook by participating in 
adult education. The conflict between these two opposing pyramids has not 
been sufficiently exploited by the education authorities. Combining ihc pyra- 
mids would give us a rhombus of basic and adult education which does not in 
its entirety form any broad base rising to a narrow tip (or the o(her way up). 



ADULT 
WORK EDUCATION 




BASIC WORK 
SCHOOUNG 

Figure 2. The rhombus of education and work. 

With European unity education, its comparability and thereby its legitimation 
has been given a highly significant emphasis (EC-Memorandum 1991). I 
have, however, presented in the appendices data on the various structural dif- 
ferences which make the solution to this problem anything but simple. I do 
not here propose to embark on an analysis of these. The reader will easily see 
for himself the differences and similarities. 

Even within Europe the statistical data on education are seldom comparable. 
Table S in the Appendix, however, includes what is possibly the most easily 
comparable statistics, provided by OECD. There the average number of the 
youth cohort in the transition from secondary to tertiary education is 337 pro- 
mil. The countries of Europe are left well behind Japan and the USA (which 
has great differences inside the country, c.f . Cross 1989). 
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VMe (i of the Appendix shows the variation by country in the [voportion of 
w<micn among university students. The small, highly developed countries of 
liuropc (Belgium, the Netherlands and Switzerland) fall into the "far from 
equar grtnip. Gender equality, however, obviously includes many other social 
aspcctft such as participation in political decision-making, professional and 
salary equality etc. 

Table 7 of the Appendix presents a comparison of countries inter-generational 
social mobility between generations using the parameters and concepts of 
Erikson and Goldthorpe (1992) on social fluidity. It can be seen from the table 
how very homogeneous in terms of this variable western Europe is (with 
Sweden an exception). Thembom (1992, 42), drawing support for his views 
from different authorities, states that ^'Education is an impottant part of 
modem movements into positions of the occupational stnicture... countries 
differ less in their openness/closedness into higher education or into 
occupational destinations, than they differ in the relationship between 
educational qualification and occupational destination. "Qedentialism**, 
the requirement of formal educational credentials, is most developed in 
Germany, Hungary, Sweden and, at the top in France, and least in the British 
Isles.*" Here, too an explanation has later been sought in the case of Finland 
for the difference primarily by the historical role of the state in the shaping of 
the professional-managerial class, a large state role leading to higli 
credentialism. 

Tabic 8 in the Appendix, based on the Luxemburg Income Survey (LIS), 
shows the distribution of disposable income and the size of the welfare state* 
Income inequality appears to be similar throughout Europe, and Europe is 
well able to compete with that Promised Land of gender equality, Australia. 
On the other hand, it is not so easy to find an explanation for the variations 
within Europe (for example Sweden and Switzerland). 

Themborn (1992, 67-108), drawing on tens of different studies, shows how 
the countries of Europe differ from each other in the societal factors. Further, 
interesting differences are also apparent in structural factors within a state. 
The 101 regions of Western Europe in the OECD mapping were divided in 
1986 on the basis i)f GDP. Thus, in Thernbom's terms (1992, 67-71) the three 
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richest areas include: I. "super-rich" - Hamburg, 2. "the very rich" - He de 
France, 3. "the wealthy" - Southern Norway and Bremen, ... 12. "the ex- 
tremely poor" " Northern Portugal. The same cluster analysis was carried out 
for unemployment in 1987 (Theibom, 1992, 72). Here the highest employ- 
ment group or "the extremely busy" included Iceland, the Stockholm region 
and four regions in Switierland. "The very busy" group included four regions 
in Sweden and three in Norway, the Helsinki region, Luxemburg and Western 
Austria. ... 12. "The extremely unemployed" areas are Extremadury and An- 
dalucia-Murcia. Naturally since 1987 there may have been changes at inter- 
national level (the economic situation in the Scandinavian countries, for ex- 
ample, has deteriorated dramatically). 

While living in a time of great economic change, even collapse, it is regret- 
table that the statistics lag several years behind. For example the OECD sta- 
tistics published in September 1992 for the procentual proportion of education 
of public expenditure are from 1988! Table 9 of the Appendix shows how 
Finland and Switzerland were at the top. In the relation between education and 
GNP the leaders were Canada, Denmark and Finland. 

In addition to the foregoing data, countries have also been compared interna- 
tionally by some subjective measures. For example Themborn (1992, K3) and 
tnglehart (1990, 41 1) have measured feeling of national pride. Among the first 
22 nations in the "very proud" category were USA, Australia, Hungary and 
Ireland. The trailers in this category were Germany, Belgium and Portugal. 

The information just described on differences between countries and even 
within umntries is intended to show that the acceptance of education, and its 
legitimation^ is not an isolated objectively quantifiable phenomenon. Its ma- 
nifestations are explained by the form of government and the history of the 
development of education in a given country, by social and cultural factors, 
and even by its system of values and attitudes. The long term OECD project 
^'Higher Education and Employment: The Changing Relationship" (OECD 
1992a) has shown in its reports on countries (c.f. also EC-Memorandum 
1991) that the universities should change their present rigid structures which 
do not take into consideration, for example, the unemployment among the 
highly educated, the participation of those with working experience in basic 
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university education, the necessity of innovative reauitment of teachers and 
instructors, the opportunities afforded by distance learning, the fading of the 
once clear-cut boundary between public and private education etc. The nega- 
tive mass university of the 1960*s is becoming a more positive mass system 
where higher education and its contacts with science takes into consideration 
adults, further education, the non-university sector, the unemployed, fluid 
credit transfer etc. Higher education is thus opening up to the qualified 
''masses** of a developed society. 



2. Legitimation problems in the Finnish education system 

The phrase legitimation of education* is used here to refer to those formal 
qualifications which are required of education by the labour markets, and 
other approbation on the part of the state or its citizens. In addition to these 
criteria of competence, which may well actually be expressed in the form of 
statutes, we must not forget social legitimation. This refers to those unwritten 
norms which govern the relationship between the labour markets and educa- 
tion. 

The administrative legitimation of education (and the social legitimation at- 
tendant upon it) commonly traces its roots to the development of a given 
country's system of government. If we take Finland as an example, we can sec 
that the legitimation of present-day Finnish university education can be traced 
back to the time when, first under Swedish rule, and then later as a grand 
duchy of Russia, the only way to get Finno-philes into positions of power, 
particularly those relating to matters legal and educational, was to lay down 
precise, formal competency requirements specifying a certain university de- 
gree. In such a situation it was not legally possible to pass over those who 
possessed these Finnish competence requirements. During the course of poli- 
tical changes these rudiments have lingered on to become a b jrden on flexible 
change in the educational establishment. Many other European countries have 
experienced a similar development (c.f . Alapuro et al. 1985). 
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Present-day Finland finds itself in a bewttdcring state of diangt In the Icgi- 
timatioii of higher education: 

1. Under the teims of recent plans an academic degree will soon no longer 
be required for numerous senior positions in public administration. The fear 
here is that it will no longer be worthwhile to sacrifice time and money for 
university education. The other fear goes back to the recent past: Will political 
parties wielding public power again get the upper hand in the selection of 
"suitable** persons for positions in central and local government? 

2. The 1970*s and 1980*s in Finland saw the abolition of the lower, Bache- 
lor's degree. A prolonged debate has raged as to whether the academic dropout 
rate and extra long time taken to qualify may in any way be attributed to this 
administrative decision. It would appear that these intermediate degrees arc to 
be reinstated in the humanities and natural sciences. 

3. By virtue of their initially flexible organization and the open door they 
present to working life, the universities* centred for ccmtinuing education are 
already arranging their own long tcnn training in Huch a way an affords admi- 
nistrative legitimation. In this respect the Finniih univcriUtieii have maintained 
an exclusive university policy, and have not permitted much credit transfer. 
For example, the cooperation in Britain between acadcmia and the profes- 
sional bodies is improving in the development of credit -bearing Continuing 
Professional Development (CPD) courses (Vaughan 1991, Jarvis 1992). 
Smoothly organized, progressing in the hands of those competent in adult pe- 
dagogics, equipped with a high degree of interface with working life, and ac- 
tually based on commodity- aesthetics marketing tricks, high-level continu- 
ing education has earlier achieved its social legitimation. (c.f. Tiwary 1991.) 
Thus an individual who has been through such a programme merits in many 
professions at least as high prestige as an administratively legitimized indivi- 
dual who has taken an academic degree. There is in the preparatory stages in 
Finland a statute which will come into force early next year, intended to con- 
fer upon such qualifications and diplomas obtained in centres for continuing 
education legitimation on a formal and administrative basis, and hert fter also 
social legitimation. 
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4. In Finland Ihc time which elapses between the Master*s degree and the 
doctorate i% cnpcctatly long, an average of 10 years. The licentiate degree 
comes in between, lite view pcraitita in many fields of working life that a 
lower doctorate than thin could be more professionally oriented, as indeed it 
has always been, ff>r example, in the medical profession (all medical doctors 
complete the licentiate degree whereas others complete the Master's degree). 
Thus a new type of degree i% developing in Finland: a professional licentiate 
degree alongfiidc the Hcientific licentiate degree. 

5. In i^^2 the right was given to 22 institutions to begin experimental 
high-level binary education. They are called ^'interim** institutions of voca- 
tional higher education and correspond to the Getman Fachhochschule, the 
UriliHh polytechnic and the American community college. The degrees con- 
lerted in the ctiursc of this experiment, which now enjoys administrative legi- 
tinialiim, will u)me juM in iime to confuse the particularly simple, straightfor- 
wumI fu'J-up which has prevailed in Finland since World War II. (''Experi- 
menr' Ik merely a little administrative trick to set things on a regular footing 
faKt.) 

f). Finnish social scientists like to describe the development in education, 
professitms and the system of values attaching to these since World War II as 
forming three generations for the labour market a) the generation of recon- 
struction (the youngest of whom reached adulthood in the beginning of the 
fifties), b) the generation of great migration (adulthood in the mid 1970's at 
the latest) and c) the welfare generation (of whom the youngest reached adult- 
hood in the mid 1970*s at the earliest). These generations have been compared 
in Finland against tens of variables. From the point of view of legitimation, 
what is of interest is research findings indicating that the position of the peo- 
ple of the great migration generation on the labour markets has been greatly 
strengthened by education, but that the welfare generation has turned out to 
present these with a challenge in the shape of their greater '^degree capital". 
However, the problem of these last-named is that of "inflation" in higher de- 
grees. They are therefore compelled to struggle more than their predecessors 
with social prestige for their degrees. (JarvelSi 1991, 233-255.) 
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7. European union brings with it new problems of legitimation in questions 
of equivalence and comparison for every country intent upon maintaining its 
comparability in Internal educational logic {ct EC-Memorandum 199L) 



3, The exchange and use value of education 

The legitimation of education is closely related to the effectiveness of educa- 
tion, which has many complicated relationships with the functions in societal 
reproduction (Raivola 1M92). The amtent of education, however, is related to 
the conccptii of exchange value and uae value (Parjanen 1992, 1-12). The 
former means that the student can take his degree certificate along to the em- 
ployer and ^exchange** it for a job. Research findings show that many univer- 
sity students in particular persevere in their studies with only this value in 
mind. In use-value oriented studies, on the other hand, the student is interest- 
ed in content and makes an effort to derive directly from the teaching he/she 
receives benefit in the form of applicability to working life. Continuing pro- 
fessional higher education is characterized by use value learning. The Open 
University on the other hand frequently includes both exchange value and use 
value learning. All that has so far been stated about the abolition of formal 
competence requirements will have the effect of diminishing exchange value, 
studying only to lay hands on a piece of paper. The following diagram illus- 
trates schematically on the left the extreme in exchange value studies, where 
education, and teaching are completely unrelated to working life. On the right 
we have a model where, throughout the period of study, the parties concerned 
have in mind only practical applications. In university study for a Masters de- 
gree the third model is probably the ideal. 
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WORKING UFE 




EDUCATION 



Figure 3. The connection bct%¥ecn %vurklng iirt and education: 
from the extreme exchange values to the extreme use 
values. 



Naturally the emphasis placed on exchange value and use value differs at va- 
rious levels of education, in various fields of education and in various branch- 
es of science. At all events one secret of the success of adult education at the 
universities is the offering of this very use value teaching. Table 2 shows 
quantitatively how popular study at the university institutes for continuing 
education has become in Finland. It should, however, always be borne in mind 
that such "big hits" are prone to notable set-back. Could these already be on 
their way when the market-inspired "training gravy train" is running low on 
fuel (that is, money)? 
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Table 2. Relative growth in the number of students in 
univenity education. 

Continuing Open Bachelor, 

profmional univer- Mnsters and 

education Change sity Change Doctoral Change 

Year students % students % levd % 



1986 28000 21000 93 000 

1991 60000 114% 43 000 105% 112000 20% 



Source: Adapted from ROTA-Statistics 1991, MinisUy of Education, 1992. 

For liberal adult education the figures in Finland are also growing. In the re- 
mote north and cast of the country in the rural areas there are places where 
even more that 20% of the population arc engaged in studies. 

The exchange and use viIuch of education are generally linked to education as 
an institution and to the structural factors of the society concerned, above all 
to the legitimation of education. Educational curricula may also be selected 
cither with the emphaniH on exchange value or on use value. Furthermore, it 
can be observed that a curriculum apparently emphasizing use value may 
contain a hidden curriculum with a greater emphasis still on exchange value. 
For instance, a slow or difficult curriculum may in fact proceed in such a way 
that by tacit agreement between teacher and students the objective is to get 
through quickly to the degree. 

This model may even affect pedagogy. The following diagram shows, with a 
certain amount of exaggeration, how the interests of the teacher and the stu* 
dents may sometimes coincide, sometimes not. The students here are dichoto- 
mized into exchange value-oriented and use value-'Oriented, and the teachers 
into pedagogicatly-oricnted and research-oriented (stretching the truth a lit- 
tle). This division frequently manifests itself in state-run institutions where 
teachers have life-kmg tenure. There is then no necessity to offer good teach- 
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ing to attiact able students who are willing to pay, as is typical in the Ameri- 
can private universities, lite upper model is thus in malicious reality one 
where both parties are content with sloppy teaching and low demands on the 
part of the teachers, since all the students want is their piece of paper. The 
lower m'xiel illustrates a situation in which the interests of the students and 
the teacher coincide: the teacher wants to teach and the student wants to learn, 
the better to be able to apply what is being taught in later working life. 

Adult education in the universities fuinls the conditions of this model, ani for 
two reasons: 

a) The students are mature people with experience of work and of life in 
general thus they do not need to wait for years before being able to apply 
what they learn. They can do ix immediately in the course of instruction. Mo- 
tivation among mature students is generally high, as they have been compelled 
to take risks in their lives by embarking on their studies (family, work, use of 
time, giving up other hobbies etc.). 

b) The teachers do not generally have permanent jobs, but are paid at an 
hourly rate, so that their pedagogy is constantly under scrutiny both as regards 
content and administratively. Such teachers teach in continuing professional 
studies and in the Open University and generally high-level extension teach- 
ing as experts, in addition to their normal workloads. Their motivation hinges 
on the very foct that they can, through their mature students, keep in touch 
with what goes on outside the confines of tlie university (if they are university 
teachers) or within the university (if they are normally employed elsewhere in 
working life). 
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Tabled. Conflicts of interest between teacher and student 
affecting university pedagogy. 
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All in all it must be remembered that, despite attempts, no grand tlieory in 
the field of adult education has yet been devised. Semlak et al. (1991, 2) ana- 
lysed over 3,000 articles and papers in the area of adult learning without find- 
ing a grand theory. The quest for this, however, is part of the standing mytho- 
logy of the science of adult education. 



4» Societal and educational responsiveness 

The organizational theories of Amitai Etzioni have an application here. Etzio- 
ni*s theory of 1968 of the Active Society shows most aptly for the current 
pn)blcms in Europe of political and economic power how society needs both 
planning and spontaneous consensus* Etzioni contends that American-style 
spontaneity and the systematicity reminiscent of the socialist countries are not 
so far from each other that they cannot be considered together. The Scandina- 
vian countries in particular have been accused of aeating one official norm 
after another in their pursuit of welfare, which is to say that the Scandinavian 
societies have become bureaucratic planned societies (whose dismantling is, 
however, under way) whether they wished it or not. Etzioni docs, however, 
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state that without planning it is not possible to avert future problems. He 
mentions cybernetic control, 

A cybemctically controlled or regulative society has a clear leadership or cen- 
tre with access to information, and through feedback it can amend its deci- 
sions and foreshadow funire events, A planned society founded on feedback 
and amendments may, however, lead to a situation in which people become 
alienated and feel that they are merely instruments. Etzioni therefore believes 
that it is necessary that in society there should prevail spontaneous unanimi- 
ty of values. Without this, alienation from society is only to be expected. 

Tabic 4, illustrates an application of Etzions*$ (1968) theory of the active so- 
ciety. It aoss-refers to social consensus and cybernetic control. The result is a 
four society modcL As an example of the over-managed society we may 
take the Soviet Union and other communist countries at the time when they 
still displayed a systematised model of society. There was certainly planning, 
but they lacked the ^ntaneity whereby people could come to terms about 
their own wishes. Alienation led to the disappearance in a very short time of 
this model of society. As an example of the drifting society wc may, with a 
certain amount of broad generalization, take the United States, where all fa- 
cets of life are governed by seen and unseen **market forccs'\ In such a society 
marginal groups arc downtrodden. 

The active society embodies marked regulation, but at the same time it allows 
spontaneous unanimity of values. From the point of view of legitimation of 
education the essential factor in the active society is responsiveness. 
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Table 4. The relations between societal control and concensus. 



SOCIETAL CONCENSUS 
(Demands debated and agreed) 



low high 









weak 


- anarchic 
societies 


- Strong oppress weak 




~ primitive 
tribal societies 


- difliculties identmed 
too late 


CYBERNETIC 
CONTROL 












OVER-MANAGED 


ACTIVE SOCIETY 


(has Info^ predicts 


SOCIETY 




diincultles^ reacts 






to feedback) 


- totalitarian 
societies 


- alienation uncommon 

*- individuals* needs to be 
taken into consideration 


strong 




- aimsofsub^^cultures 
accepted 

- responsive (reacts to 
individuals* (hiitralloiii 
and adapts 



1 he rcHponsive society has the capability to react to tndividuaU* needM and 
k^rufitrations and so adapt itself. In such societies the control may nAm he 
Mrong. They therefore have an information base which makes it poiMtihIc to 
predict difficulties. In the field of adult education the responsiveness of the 
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active society means that, in addition to a strong cybernetic contmit the voices 
of individual citiz^4is and their organizations get a hearing in the making of 
decisions on educational policy. Educational policy which ernphastEen ex- 
change value education finds its place in the over-managed M>ciety, when it is 
characterized by conservatism. On the other hand, wcHking life in such a mi- 
cie«y may undergo drastic changes both structural and with regard to uintent, 
but the educational instihition continues to lean on degrees govemeti by cy- 
bernetic control and the competence renuirements based thereon. On (he other 
hand, in a drifting society there may prevail wt ungoverned a situation that the 
position of academic degreoK is undermined because organiratlons outside the 
control of society, fot example luimmerriallv i>|)erauu| training and consultan- 
cy enterprises, award cxtiunally the name di^gtie i eittficaicH ad the controlled, 
reputable universiiiiK. IIiIk legiUmaliiHi hilualiini has (itwiousiy lieen caused 
by dysfunction, out of whidi »« pikMliivr tundjon \m been rrcaled: use value 
education has ^mm\ \\w uppt i haiiil ovrt i^xdiango value education. 

In the wcKlciit mh iilifs u\\\Uh pu vailing gt nnally Keen as the hidden 
siruiiurcH of Iwo Iwhuungt ^ nnnnfUln^ fiuni \Uv oidinaiy fieople and frequent- 
ly assuming Iho i hasMt toi of mum \\ in, huwevii, observanie that the acade- 
mic ilitc, ( inphMsi/ing hk Uu v do ohjtuilvt^ knitwinlge, sliH^ps like the others 
to su|KMKtilii)n will n suturuiu' dnii m td \n\\ U\W\\\^m i% knowledge or educa- 
tion in s|H)iting timlllinn iinu mU\ of nii (II (qui/ shows. '1>rainbag'" societies 
and It) Infoinutlioii) IIu k' aiP liutit hiitinoal and Inlotnaliimal leagues in the 
Kcioiue m\ imIu( MHoh t ootpililiotr Un v)im\\)\v In llu^ number of doctoral de- 
grei'K, quolafions In publli Htlons, i HpMrMv of buildings, NoIhjI prizes etc. At 
regular InlcivalH \\w (tmifh lilion (oi ^upirmm y lietwecn American universi- 
liis is leglilntiml Kiinilaily liu^ hhwUh IIms for ihi^ status competition are also 
beginning to invade the countiii^M oi I'UM^fn^ Their (uniiionat and apparently 
worthy Sim is to publU ire one kind of '*t%atHmilv»ii#ii pitltiti\ i.e. that the 
|)eot)lo can, on thr baNls o( (hones lists give feedback U) the university institu- 
tion In reality this is not whst happenn the rn'orew lists remain mere expreN- 
Hlons and artificial contscli belwcen the |)eople and (ho academic dlite. As In 
sfHirts coinpetllions the victors may s«ime(lmes fail. As for example the list of 
71 French universities (le palmares des diudiants) shows in addition to the 
winner (Paris IX Dauphlne) (hat changes in the pliclngs over three years may 
be as great as ten places. In 1989 e.g. Angers was only 69th, but in 1992 it had 
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risen to 19th (a rise of 48 pUcc«). The points for beauty awarded by students 
may thus vary dramatically. (Lc Monde de Tdducation 1992, 29.) 

Re^nsiveness between university and working life also concerns research. 
As well as the imtrumtntal {Am aspect) and polltloil (argument aspect) ex- 
ploitation of research there is also cunctptual txploltatlou (Lampinen 1992). 
In this case the essential aspects of kmr^4cdge are new thought!, Idtas. It i$ in 
this conceptual eKploiiatliHi imn^ss «rf kwwlodgc ihnt the universities arc an 
imporiant wKial insiiiutiiw In umittMe res|ionslvencss. however, problems a- 
rise beiSUHC wmivpiual ttspKiliailtm emlHaces all (difficult to Huantify) human 
activity. 

Ihc active laiciely whidi «iin|»ttaKi2its ici^MMtsivencss acaics mechanisms 
which will make flcKible ihe rclaiiim lielwecn education and working life. If 
some profession or area of work diminishes or ceases entirely to exist in a so- 
ciety, it is tor that society to react promptly and not continue to educate people 
for that field, Conversely, new types of work in a rapidly changing society 
should be catered for immediately in the educational institution. This respon- 
siveness is required of adult education more than of others. Adult education in 
the universities, for its part, has an even heavier burden to bear, for its mission 
is to educate experts for the upper reaches of working life, people who should 
be the professional avant garde. Their responsiveness in turn duly has its mul- 
tiplier impact on the lower levels of the working organization and even on the 
entire national economy (in a party-political sense, however, this is a sensi- 
tive issue to confess to). In the present economic depression in Europe, for in- 
stance, the universities' continuing professional education for those in mana- 
gerial positions plays a particularly decisive role because of its further impli- 
cations IIUs thinking is seen in its extreme in the ctmccption of the radical 
Swedish ccmiomist Ounnar Adicr-Karlsson that the aecrel ofiucctis In so- 
cltiy U lu vtry tiitquallty» Acairding to Adier-Karlsson, those who strive 
Uh |H)Wi f in the? hiotaiihy drag behind them the less ambitious, less fortunate 
lolk, and MK iety as a whole benefits from this. 

Hm' Kolulion ol ii < iptm at t4'K|HHiKivcness presented for those uiuntries where 
eduiutilon In laigily (aovciiUmI mM\ owned by the state is the prlvallEillon iif 
•diiialiiNi (( I raijMiicit m\) Another {Kissible solution might be seen in the 
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adoption of a so-called education voucher^ given by the Male to lha irtudcnt 
for him/her to buy, up to a certain limit, the kind of educ«(f(< h«/ihtt WMntN 
anywhere in that country. (At this moment in Ruaiii allempli aru iMting made 
to implement this as an incentive to citizens to participate in lh« rapilatlNliiHt 
of private enterprise by offering each person a voutber for ID.fNNI luhles ) In 
C4>mpulHory basic education the conflict between gnveinmentai umtini and a 
vtfucher emitttasi^ing freedom may |Hove overwhehning, bui in mtuli (hIui a 
tiiHi its applicability is much easier. It is possible that the new "voucher tnitl 
lulion" will change the sii (us system currently pertaining between ihe levi>lN 
and forms of institutions of education. Students may make a rush wilh their 
\i>u|Mms" for certain places and also leave completely unpatriHiiml such 
education which, in a govcmmentally regulated system, might have been as 
|K»pular as many another place. At all events placing the emphasis m the legi- 
timation of education can change content by permitting alongside govern- 
mental planning - yet hardly replacing it - a system of Independent studies 
based on individuals' perception of their own needs. This model is probably 
Ihe best answer to the way the active society could take responsiveness into 
amsideratinn. 
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AnptMrfii liMt f * PropoHiM fm^h btki| ^wiKIM for lUH kvtl (miivtrvMy vr Mflitr 

v«c«tl*»«l) wlMMtlM. II - If -yMr-Mi to 1117. PiMllt. 



iipin(d) 


878 


IfSA(c) 


746 


Sweden (i) 


(757) (h) 


Ocnmiik (a) 


(713) (h) 


NelhcilMiOi 


(.V27)(b) 


llelglum 


510 


rjreeie (c.d) 


485 


t'inlaniJ (a) 


436 


UK 


366 




357 


Spain 


(353) (b) 


Ftaitce 


340 


Ocnnany (a.c) 


284 


Austria 


259 



Nolei: (a) a^ed 19-20. (b) Includes lomc leaving Mcondary education without qutliOcation to 

third level. Inflated figure put into parcnthesii. (c) 1986. (d) aged 17 - 18 
Source: OECD. Bducation in OECD Counlrici 1987 - 88. Parii 1990, 1 12 



Apiiendli table 6. TM femiilt pfoporHai of imivcnlty itudciiti in tiM OECD Am. Per cent 

I«e9l6. 

Ftmale 

Ovtm iMYMrNlAlloN l{i|u«i AlmMt eiitiiil F«r fnim equal 



1 HiUitii 


^4 


(lin'ir (h) 


43 


Austria 


49 


Belgium(b) 


39 


I'inliMid 






44 


l)enmark(b) 


51 


Ckmitny(b) 


38 


I'tame 


^4 


N(Mway(h) 


48 


Ireland 


51 


lapan 


25 








47 


Italy 


50 


Netherlanda 


38 






DKA 


46 


Sweden 


51 


Switzerland 


36(c) 










UK 


45 







Ntitc« (u) I hint If vr) rdu(Nlltm. Icvt* I fi, WV\l (b) Includes al»o post-graduate students, (c) 1984. 
Nnui^ 1)11 II. I tlut atkm IM t)|f( I) t (Minttlei 1987, OliC:i) - 88. Paris 1990» 76 and Hiembom 1992, 
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AiHMtMlli InM* 1. Ovf rttll MMltl n«Mlly In IM Mthly developed weiM,^ vbIum. 



AUIiillll 






C ^xectu uik ) V ftk i]| 


















Poland 


-0,18 




Sweden 


-0.17 




Hungary 


0.02 




Fjigland 


0.09 




Italy 


0.12 




Germany 


0.13 




France 


0.16 




Ireland 


0.16 




Netherlands 


0.16 




Scotland 


0.19 




Note: The crossnalional average is set to zero. Hofltive valuei mean leia fluidity or claw openneta 


than the average, negative valuei mean more fluidily/openncsa. 


Source: llriksson & Goldthorpe 1992, 381. 




Appendix tabic 8. 


The dlitrlbutloti of dltpoiabk income uid tilt aiu of tht wtlfin itntc. 


Country 


Income inequality 


Welfare State 


Sweden 


.197 


33.2 


Finland 


,216 


22.9 


Nor^vay 


,234 


24.2 


(Icrmaiiy 


.257. 


26.6 


UK 


.264 


20.0 


AuMrMliM 


.287 


17.3 


Neiht'tlaiulN 


.293 


31.8 


Canada 


.293 


19.5 


I'lame 


.307 


30.9 


USA 


.317 


18.0 


}{wll/ctlwid 


.336 


19.1 



Note: ( ilea 1980. (iini coefficient (a) of the diitributlon of income after tu and tramfeti, 

among houMehohU after adjuiting for houiehold lize according to the OECD equivalence 
Hcalc. Social expenditure, incl. education, ai per cent of GDP In 1980, lite Glnl cxwffl- 
L'ient li a measure of equality-Inequality, tt rangei from 0, and complete equality, to 1, 
and cmnptclc Inequality, llie higher the value, the more Inegalltarlan li the country. Only 
cduntrlcR from which US data were available are included. 
1-0.407, U2«0, 166 

Sources: 1). Milchdl, ''Comparing Income transfer systems: Is Australia the poor relation?", in V, 

CasilcA (cd,), Australia Compared. London, Allen Sc Unwin. 1991, p. 178, li. Uusllafo, 
Inunne Distribution In Finland op. ch. p. 32: 01!CD. Social Expenditure I'rendi and 
Demographic Developments, Paris. OECD Manpower and Social Aff«ira C^ommittee, 
1988, p, G. 

O > 

0<w 
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Appendix table 9. The proportioii or<4iicaU«i (%) of puMk expenditure, int. 



riniHici 


17 1 


C\ii{ iwArl anH 


14 7 








11 9 




13,7 


Norway 


12,4 




12,0 


Japan 


11,7 


Denmark 


11,6 


Ireland 


11,5 


Great Britain 




Auitda 


n.i 


Netherlands 


10,9 


Portugal 


10,7 


Belgium 


10.5 


Prance 


10,2 


Spain 


9,7 


Sweden 


9,6 


Italy 


9,4 


Germany 


9.1 



Source: OGCI) 1992b. liducation at Glance, Paris. 
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VALUES IN ADULT EDUCATION: 
UNITY AND PLURALITY 



Geoffrey Squires 



The Scope of adult education 

I am very grateful to being one of the authors of this book with the title "Va- 
lues and Policies in Adult Higher Education". However this topic creates a 
problem for me, because I do not believe in aduh education and I am not sure 
about values. Let me explain. 

In England, people sometimes talk about the *man in the street*. The man in 
the street is the ordinary, average citizen who is endowed with ordinaryi ave- 
rage knowledge and ordinary, average common sense. If you hid stopped the 
man in the street 100 years ago and asked him 'What is adult education?' you 
would have got a blank look and no reply. Now, we know that towards the end 
of the nineteenth century, adults were already being educated and trained. The 
Mechanics Institutes and other voluntary associations and societies which 
existed to promote skills and culture for adult citizens had already been in 
existence for some 70 years (Kelly, 19K3). Many of the students in the new 
'civic' universities which were established in provincial cities in the second 
half of the century were part-time adult students who worked during the day 
and went to classes in the evening (Armytagc, 1955). In fact the mature stu- 
dent in British universities is not so much a recent disuivery as a recent redis- 
covery. Such universities had already developed strong links with industry in 
many cases (Sanderson, 1972). And non-vocational 'extension' work had al- 
ready begun in some universities, notably Cambridge. However, the label 
*adult education' was not yet current, and when we do not have a label for 
something wc tend to ignore its existence. 

If we move on say forty years, to 1932, and ask this time the son of the man in 
the street the same questicm - — What is aduh education? — wo get a reply. 
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Adult education is identified with the liberal' education courses for adults 
which universities were inaeasingly providing through their extra-mural de- 
partments fitom the 1920s onwards. I shall not try to define what is meant by 
liberal: life is short. But I would simply note that such claisei and courses 
were mainly non-vocational and non-professional» mainly in the arts and so- 
cial sciences and mainly non-certificated (but see Marriott^ 19H1). They 
reached a relatively small and mainly educated middle-^claN segment of the 
population, although they sometimes embodied a strong ummitment to the 
education of working-class students and potential leaders. Again* 1 cannot go 
into all the ideological arguments here; but at least there was by now a label 
and meaning for adult education. 



Knowledge 




AbiliUcs Culiurc 
Figure 1. The scope of adult education 

Move on another thirty years, to about 1962, and we find that the answer our 
question (it must ow be the grandson of the original man in the street) has 
broadened again. To the extra-mural work of the universities has now been 
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added a large sector of activity by the Local Education Authorities which were 
given responsibility for providing for the non*-vocational needs of post- 
school students in the 1944 Education Act (Lowe, 1970). The classes they 
provided reached a wider social spectrum, and covered many fields which we 
could broadly describe as recreational or personal: for example, classes in arts 
and crafts, leisure interests, home-making skills or foreign languages. 

Ten m\m years takes us In the 197C)s, and two major developments. By now» 
wi« should ha asking the woman in the street because adult education is begin- 
iilt)g to attract women In large numbers, not only those who wiinted to develop 
llii^lr lionuv ruUtud and leisure interests hut those who were using aduh edu- 
ration (in a nuniUM nl miry or re-entry to employment. Such a woman might 
well have niunlioned two new things in answer to our question. The first was 
llu^ opening ut the Open tlnlverslty at the iHsglnnIng of that decade (Tunstall, 
1M74). Thurt^ was nmm provision for part-time degree study already in the 
system, purlli ularly In hmdon, but It was limlteil and low-key, and the Open 
University had a symbolic as well as actual significance. It put degree studies 
for adults on the map, and filled the popular press with stories of grandmoth- 
ers studying sociology and pictures of pensioners in their graduation robes. It 
extended the scope of adult education to Include certificated academic courses 
leading to Bachelors and higher degrees. 

If our woman in the street had the gift of a little foresight, she would also have 
mentioned the adult literacy campaign, which really took off in about 1974 
(Jones and Charnlcy, 1983). Whereas the Open University catered mainly for 
the educationally aware and the socially mobile, the aduh literacy initiative 
was the response to the rather shocked and shocking discovery that a modem 
industrialised country could have large numbers of people who were func- 
tionally illiterate (and the problem of innumeracy was and still is as bad if not 
worse). So the scope of adult education grew again to encompass various 
kinds of basic education, initially mainly literacy but expanding to encompass 
numeracy and what in Britain are sometimes called *coping skills*. And here 
also we should note that adults were increasingly returning to education to get 
the school qualifications which they had missed, not to school but to our fur- 
ther education or technical colleges. 
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You will see the drift of my argument, so I shall finish (he story quickly* By 
1982, we see the development of vocational training and rc-training for adults 
on a significant scale. This is partly in response to the problems of cyclical 
and structural unemployment, partly in recognition of the fact that in future 
the competitive advantage of a country like the UK will lie not in access to 
capital or natural resources but in the skill of its labour force (National Eco- 
nomic Development Office, 1984)* Such training sometimes has an emphasis 
on social skills — how to apply for a job, how to manage ones lime or mo- 
ney — which is very different from the more reflective and questioning so- 
cial studies traditionally found in literal adult education. 

1992 and perhaps the most important development for adultN in the last decade 
has been the growth of continuing prnfessional education, bfilh in terms of 
short courses and events (Todd, 1987) and miniulur KludicH leading to qualifi- 
cations (Vaughan, 1991). This is in my view an interesting and necessary de- 
velopment, as long as we do not forget that adult proftissionals learn in infor- 
mal and private ways, as well as overt and public ones, and that not all a)n- 
tinuing learning takes the form of continuing education. And likewise we 
should not forget that much vocational and professional education involves an 
element of role education, which goes well beyond merely the knowledge and 
skills needed for the job to include expected patterns of behaviour and asso- 
ciated attitudes and values. 

Of course I have cheated, I have simplified. But I think you will sec now why 
I said that I don^t believe in aduh education. I do not believe there is any 
single thing called adult education, but a whob array of quite diverse 
activities which involve the education, training and development of adults. We 
can no longer exclude anything, rule out anything. Adult education in the UK 
has become co-extensive with education in its broadest sense. So if we stop 
the great-grandson or the great-great-grandson of the man whom we first 
accosted in the street a hundred years ago, I think he would have to say in re- 
sponse to our question: everything. 
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Unity, methods and values 

Is this a problem? It is not a problem if we simply assume that people will get 
on with their own work in whatever type of aduh education they are involved. 
One would expect that these different kinds of work would embody different 
attitudes and values — that people involved in liberal adult education v^uld 
have liberal values (I mean educationally rather than politically or economic 
cally)« those in professional education professional values, those in academic 
education academic values and so on. One might expect people who work in 
basic education, for example, to be particularly concerned with the diuidvan- 
taged in s(H:iety, or those who work in social fields to be animated by a strong 
sense of umimunity perhaps, those in the personal field to hold strong beliefs 
about individual growth and development. So everyone agrees to differ, eve-^ 
ryone gets (m with the job. 

The problem comes if we expect some kind of unity. If we think that adult 
education is some kind of discipline or field or study, then we will want some 
means of unifying all these apparently disparate activities. We will look for 
some common ccmcepts, theories, models, approaches. Is this some dreadful 
mistake, some fundamental misconception? Why do we read the same jour- 
nals or books, with titles like continuing education or lifelong education or 
adult education or recunrent education or education permanente? Why do 
governments and international bodies like UNESCO and the OECD encourage 
such language? 

If we want unity, if wc feel that the picture that I have drawn is too chaotic, 
too sc4ittered, we can 1 think try to find such unity in two ways: through com- 
mon methods and through common values. Since the latter is the theme of this 
b(H)k, I would like to concentrate on that, but it is necessary to say a little bit 
about the idea of common methods of teaching aduhs, since they may in 
icmsclves embody certain values. 

The idea that adults learn in a particular way, and that therefore they should be 
taught in a particular way is embcHiied in the concept of andragogy. Many in 
this audience will know, probably better than I, the origins and development 
of this concept, through the work of Knowles, Brinikfield, Jarvis and others, 
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whith HHK I thiiik \mn w^ll iteturiNd in (htf mm\ txHik emitted UBrtiing In 
AdullhiNiil by Merrittm end ( ifferelU (IM9t). lite general ergumeni it that 
aduiti differ ftim children mil mi muili in phyitiial in phyaiotogicat termi aa 
in reapeci (if their iielf-i^mce|iii ek(>etienie, iiilea and uignilive alri$cttireA, and 
in the rndtivaticin tiir ami lonteKt nf their learning. Thia imptiea an approach to 
leaching which emphaMiaea negdliatiim, relevance, mutual respect and ex- 
change, Ihniugh the uae of pailicipative miithoda Huch aa diNCuaaion, projects 
and acti(vn teaming, and the values that are inherent in auch approaches. 

My own view of the notion of andragogy is that it is incomplete. It is incom- 
plete because it attempts to build a theory of teaching around who we tcach» 
whereas teaching has to take account not only of who we teach but what we 
teach and where we teach. Alongside the needs of the aduks, we may have the 
demands of the subject and the requirements of the institution^ and these do 
not always coincide. I see the task of the adult educator as being partly one of 
trying to reconcile or juggle these different priorities, and mediate between 
person* subject and institution. 

Also, theories of andragogy seem to me to be both under-generalised and 
over-generalised. They are under-generalised in that they under-emphasise 
the similarities and continuities between learning in schools and learning in 
aduhhood. For example, Knowles* theory of andragogy can be seen as a va- 
riant on the well-known child-centred theories of John Dewey (Hartrcc, 
19K4; Tennant, 19H6). Andragogy also over-gencraiiscs in that it glosses over 
the enormous differences between adults and in how they learn. We are talk- 
ing, after all, about the most heterogeneous population of learners that we can 
imagine: the entire aduh [Kipulation. If it is difficult to generalise about child- 
ren — and it is — it is even more difficuU to generalise about adults. 

If we cannot find unity through method, can we find it through values? Even 
if we do not all use the same approaches or techniques in our work, are we 
united by some common set of beliefs or attitudes which underpins that work? 
It would not be surprising if this were so. Adult education has often existed at 
the margins and in the interstices of the formal education system, and one may 
try to compensate for structural weakness through normative strength. In the 
UK at least some forms of adult education are more like a movement than a 
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service, even like a church or sect with its own hagiography, its own sacred 
texts, its own fine and impassioned theological disputes. An evidence of this, 
one can point to a substantia! literature which is concerned with aims, values 
and traditions (Hoggart. 1957; Law&on. 1975; Paterson, 1979). 

Up to this point, I have referred mainly to the UK, which it obviously the 
country I know best. However in the discussion of values, I would like to talk 
more broadly now about Europe, drawing on the work which I done on and 
off for the OECD for the last fifteen years. The OECD, as you may know, is 
an organisation concerned with economic and social policy in the non-com- 
munist industrialised countries, and among its 24 members are the countries 
of western Europe, North America, together with Japan and Australia. OECD 
studies lie inevitably in the domain of comparative education* although I 
would not necessarily claim to be a comparativist; I fmd myself rather in the 
position of the character in one of Moli6re*s plays who was amazed and de- 
lighted to discover that he had been speaking prose all his life without know- 
ing it. I have done a good deal of comparative work, although I have never 
trained formally in that particular field. However, I am at least conscious that 
one of the cardinal sins of comparative education is to dissociate educational 
systems from the cultures of which they are a part, and hence to under-esti- 
mate the overt and hidden differences between them. So one must be very 
carefuk about generalising across different countries. 

Having said that, however, I cannot help being struck by the periodic major 
changes in socio-economic climate which s^tem to have occurred in wcatem 
Europe in the last forty years, and the consequent shifts in educaticmal policy 
and values. Of course, such shifts are not clear-cut and in my view there is a 
permanent plurality in educational values, whatever the main emphasis at the 
time. So when I identify three main shifts in values, I am talking only about 
relative emphasis: education has always and I think will always be viewed in 
cultural, social and ea^nomic terms (Squires, 1991). 

In the two decades following the end of the second world war, most countries 
were preoccupied with educational reconstruction, with repairing and building 
up their systems atler the ravages of war and its economic aftermath. Never- 
theless, the dominant view of cducaticm at that time seems to me to have been 
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in Mmn ot luluiir ih^ iHtNMf iiumsinUUi tiAUitiimti ot I uiii|kiiii tulluie, the 
piHiculir niliiHinl ruMui^i^ whirli htl|ii U\ hukImMi iihIIcnimI id^iiUly, aiiil the 

in leritiK the (lui, itte \y4%W uim and value of iMiutaticHt i% Ui induct people 
iiuo the high culture* of ilm)\Mt — its |)hilo»iH^y> tta art, its literature, its 
ftileiice, iiK muMc and to |He«ent this as a uHitinuing, living tradition, 
what the liiiglish poet Matthew Arnold once called 'the best that has been 
thought ami said (Rothhiatt, 1976). The notion of a national culture is ob- 
viously more specific than that, but as an Irishman I think I can understand the 
role that this might play in a country such as Finland, because in both cases, 
the concept of a national culture, particularly in literature and music perhaps, 
formed part of the ideological as distinct fft)m the purely economic or geo- 
political thrust towards nationhood and self~4etermtnatii>n. CuUure in the 
sense of the cultured individual is obviously related to both the humanistic 
and national ideals, but has perhaps a greater emphasis on attitudes, way of 
life or behaviour, and the eic|)ectation that educati(Hi will in some sense civi- 
lise those who receive it: I think of the German amcefit of Bildutig, which is 
difficuh to translate into English. 

At some |H>iiit in the mid-iyf)Os, I think» a change cRCurred, and eilucation 
I amc to l)e seen more in S4Kio-|iolitical terms At its most dramatic, this was 
the radical upheaval of the Trench '(Sv^nemenls' of 1968, and comparable 
movements in other countries. Whereas the notion of 'culture* was strongly 
associated with the humanities, the mi-hl perspective drew heavily on certain 
trends within socioh)gy, of a Marxist or neo-Marxist nature. To put it very 
simply, the view was that the value of education lay in enabling people to cri- 
ticise the world they found themselves in and to contest its norms and struc- 
tures. This persf>ective ranged front a radical and revolutionary one, through 
various reformist positions to the milder concern with remedying disadvant- 
age wliere ever it existed — what Griffin has desaibed as a social weifare 
moilel of adult education (Griffin, 1987). The leading figures of that periinl ~ 

- people such as Adorno, Habermas, Marcuse, Gramsci may now seem 

to belong to the sixties but I think this perspective on education is still a |k)- 
werful one which has a permanent place in any consideration of values. 
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Titen at some point in the 1970k — |)crhapN the Huddeni oil price rise is 1974 
is a convenient marker — another change in the socio-economic climate 
(Kxurred, which led in turn to a nhift in eUuaitional policiea and values. The 
social ccmcerns with equality, opportunity, reform or liberation in turn became 
partially displaced by a preoccupation with ihe economic, employment and 
efficiency aspects of education. In some countries this was a direct response to 
a worsening economic climate and rising youth and adult unemployment, but 
it also perhaps signalled a more general awareness that the place of European 
countries in the world economy was beginning to change, visavis not only the 
oil-producing countries but more importantly the growing centres of econo- 
mic power in Asia. 

As with the cultural and social perspectives, there are variants within the eco- 
nomic pcrs|)cctive. Pure free market' ideologies have of course had a major 
impact in «!ie UK, and have had a significant influence m some other uiun- 
tries such as the Netherlands. The umcept of the siK ial market is asK(H:iated 
more with ntiMiern Germany and, though I hesitate to speculate here, Scandi- 
navian a)uniries. The S4)cial market modifies the free market at the level of 
the sysiem, by retaining a amcern for welfare and uh:U\ justice; whereas the 
coiKe[ti of pr(»fe.ssionalism modifies market values more at the level of the 
organisation or ihe individual, with its emphasis on professional values such 
as service, ethical standards and collegiality. 

As regards education, the economic perspective leads to a shift in emphasis 
and a shift in language. The values of education become mainly instrumental 
and vocational, the language mainly functional. We speak of clients not stu- 
dents, outcomes not aims, value for money rather than value per sc. To people 
who have worked in the system for some time, its seems like a new, and not 
always brave, world, in which extrinsic priorities lake precedence over inter- 
nal or purely educational ones. 

Again I have had lo simplify, and there arc a hundred ways in which one 
could quality wliai I have said. Hut I think tite experience of (KMiple who have 
worked in cdiu aliiMi uvi i [\w hisl lew dec ades largely KUbslaniiales the kinds 
ot Chanel s I havo dcsi idu d It is not that Ihe older emphases i>n culture or so 
cicly disa|)pear, inerely thai they have lieumte marginalised; it is a question 
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ncU of pretence and abt^ence, but of foreground and background. While we are 
gtill aware of the cultural and social dimensions, the dominant frame of refer- 
ence for many of us now is economic, and depending on our personal values, 
we may feel more or less comfortable with that. 

At this point I would like to digress a little, and say something more about the 
relationship between education and the economy. This is not because I think it 
is necessarily more important than the other cultural or social perspectives I 
have mentioned, but because the economic and employment aspects of educa- 
tion, including adult education, are high on the current policy agenda in moM 
European countries, including Finland and the United Kingdom. 

It helps, 1 would suggest, in this type of analysis to begin not with e(lu( atinn 
but with the economy, and to work back towards education (see Tig. 2). Nine 
teenth century economics identified what came to be called the three classical 
factors of production: land, labour and capital. In contemporary terms, we 
would speak of natural resources, human resources and financial resources. If 
we focus for the moment on the labour factor, we can in turn identify three 
elements which have a major influence on its productivity: the way it is orga- 
nised, both at the macro level in terms of the stock and availability of man- 
power, and at the micro level in terms of the management of organisations; 
skills, in terms of the knowledge and competences which the workforce pos- 
sesses; and culture, in terms of the aUitudes, values and norms which affect 
the work people do and the way they do it. Taking again the middle factor, we 
can see that the skills of the workforce may be acquired formally, through the 
mainstream educaticm/training system, nonformatly through organised edu- 
cation, training and development outside the mainstream system, and Inform- 
ally through everyday ex|)erieiitial learning. Formal education cm in turn be 
sub-divided into three main phases: cumpuloory (typically up to the age of 
about If) in nioKt Huropeat! countries, although part-lime education and train- 
ing is compulsoty beyumi that in some C4>untries such as Germany); const- 
cullvt, nii'aiiing the lutlher anil higher education that follows on from \\vs 
without a bii'ak (or mny young |>cople; siid cotttlnulitg education which may 
lu i ur inieimltiunily iluoughoui the rest of the life span. 
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Figure 2, Education and the economy 

The model set out in Fig. 2 cannot pretend to be a tight, quantitative model of 
the relationship between education and the economy, but it may help uh t(^ 
map the relevant factors and analyse policy trends and issues more clearly. To 
begin with, Ihe attempt of the human capital theorists of the 196()s to establish 
a direct relationship between educational provision and economic perfor- 
mance — essentially the horizontal line aaoss the model — now looks 
simplistic, given the complexity of the factors operating at each stage in the 
analysis. And the model itself grossly oversimplifies such factors: for eK~ 
ample, the interaction between of partial substitution of land, labour and capi- 
tal is itself influenced by the prevailing politic4il climate both naticmal and in- 
ternational, trends in global finance and trade, the many interfaces between 
government and the eamomy, and wider social and cultural trends. 

If there is a general economic lesson to be learned from the model it is per- 
haps that national eamomic performance is unlikely to be improved by a li~ 
niited t)f myopic concentration on one or two economic factors. Oovernments 
seem prone Kometimes to focus on a particular aspect of the problem — be it 
the money supply or exchange rate or balance of trade — to the virtual ex- 
rlusion ot everything else. Five years later, the ft»cus switches and a new 
measure hennnes air important. Instead, we should surely be attending con- 
tinually lo all Ihe relevant factors ami seeing to what extent they can he opti- 
mised In Ihe meilluni-terni. Uss tactics, more stralegy. 

Ihr miKli l I an also be used lo analyse the exisiing balance of emphasis in 
pub||(' policy ami economic culture, a balance which Is likely to retlect a 
range ol siKlo-ltlsiorical (mm and which will doubtless vary from country 
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to country. Has the relative abundance of both capital and natural resources 
led to an historical under-cmphaaia on the labour factor in the United King- 
dom? Waa Mra Thatcher's emphasis in the 1980s on the "right to mange" and 
on the "enterprise culture at the expense of investment in skills? Or does the 
"Dutch disease" reflect a degradation in the work culture, a going soft, a loss 
of entrepreneurial edge? Do we habitually emphasise formal education and 
training at the expense of nonformal and informal modes? And what about the 
prevailing balance nf emphasis on the compulsory, consecutive and continu- 
ing stages? 

Thirdly, the iniHlel iniplicH that the "eumomy", far from being a free-flouting 
or auhuKmumH market, is deeply emiiedded in Ihe society and its polity and 
culture. l4i)our rimlruds, emnoinistH tell us, are inherently incomplete, bc- 
lause they do not anil cannot spucity attitudes to work, relationships within it, 
Ihe complex packages of self concept, role perception and value structure that 
every individual brings to the Job. This suggests that the conventional educa- 
licmul distinctioii between vocational and non-vocational, professional and li- 
beral in much less neat than is appears, and that it is not only vocational forms 
of education which contribute to eumomic growth. If that were so, how could 
one explain the fact that one of the most economically successful countries in 
the world (Japan) also has (mc of the most general systems of education? 

Finally, the model suggests that education is only one among a whole range of 
factors affecting eccmomic performance. It is important, but equally it cannot 
be expected to perform miracle^ cm its own. In the more radical, egalitarian 
days of the I960h and 197()h, some people believed that education could 
transform their societies and erase the inequalities of life chancen within 
them. Nowadays, pcditicians and others sometimes look (o education to get 
them out of the economic quagmire. In bolh cases, expectations are unrealis- 
tic. Only if educational policies are puiNued in paiallel with a wider range of 
economic and social policies are results likely lo be achieved. Investment in 
education will be wasted if the economy and the labour market cannot make 
use of it Highly educated manpower can easily be lost in an increasingly in 
lernational labour market. 1 here is little point in trying lo raise the educatiimal 
status of vocational courses and qualifications if such skills are not rc>iardcd 
by the wider eumomy and society. We need to avoid both undcr-oatimating 
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and exaggerating the importance nf education to the economy, particularly at a 
time when crisis sends us searching desperately for any solution to the prob- 
lem. 

Where have we got to? I have tried to set out what I see as the problem in 
talking about values in adult education. I have argued that there (h no single 
thing called adult education, hut rather a multiplicity of different typos of 
education for adults — professional, viK^atinnal, recrealiunal, liberal, HhhIc, 
personal and so on. It seems to me that each of those types of adult odueation 
will typically have different values associated with it, and (hat therttfore (here 
is no natural or inliercnt value consensus in the field. 

Could it ho that despite this diversity, we are all nevertheless united, or hound 
together in some way? Again, rather summarily, I have dismissed the idea that 
we are all drawn together by the same methods of toadiing, because I regard 
aiulragogy as a rather simplistic and incomplete theory. 11iat then leaves the 
possibility that we all hold to some underlying common values, which unite us 
irrespective of the particular type of adult education we are engaged in. 

However, those broader values also seem to me to be historically relative, and 
to liave changed over the last forty years. Obviously those changes will have 
occurred at different times and in different ways in different countries, but 
there do seem to me to be some common trends in the European experience. 
Some oi UH may still see education primarily in terms of the concepts of cul- 
ture, which I have argued, dominated the post-war period; some of us see it 
mainly in terms of the socio-political perspectives which emerged in the six- 
\ivH\ for some of us the dominant concerns arc the current economic and em- 
ployment ones. 

I lit' pi( tuie I have painted has thus been of plurality, change and perhaps even 
rnnthd II tliere are multiple possible perspectives on this wide range ot acti- 
vities, it SI ems likely that in adult education, and among adult educators, ili 
versity rather than unity, argument rather than consensus, tension rather than 
harmony will he the norm. Next, 1 would like to explore twci characteristics oi 
adult education which may lead to a common perspective and shared values in 
what we do. 
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Existential centrallty, institutional marglnallty 

There are perhaps two characteristics of the education of adults, underlying all 
its various forms, which have implications for the way in which adult educa- 
tors think about values. The flrst of these I shall call 't xUttntlal ctntraltty'. 

What do I mean by this? It is difficult to formulate this notion precisely, but It 
lies in the feeling that in some way adult education is 'close to life'. That could 
be a rather banal, meaningless phrase, but I think there If evidence that adult 
education is typically embedded in the lives that adults live. There is for ex- 
ample the emphasis on experiential learning which one finds in Kolb's (1984) 
work, the cycle of experience^ reflection, analysis and experimentation. At a 
more abstract level, there is Kiegel's (1979) argument that adult learning adds 
a fifth stage of development, going beyond the formal operations of Piaget, to 
Involve what he called dialectical learning — the encountering and resolu- 
tion of contradictions which are thrown up by the relationship between 
thought and action. And even if the effects of adult education are often less 
profound or dramatic than the 'perspective transformation' described by Mezl- 
row (1981), we are still often concerned with its impact on how people see 
themselves and how they Hve. 

For me, some of the most Interesting writing in recent years has also explored 
how adults think and work in a professional context. Here again, the drift of 
theory seems to be towards a recognition that practice — what c actually do 
— jjj hy no means the direct or simple application of theory, but the result of 
a complex process of reflection which Involves both past experience and 
current action. This seems to me what emerges, in different ways, from the 
work of Dreyfus (1979), Argyris (1982), Bcnner (1984), Schon (1987) ami 
more recent if less well known writers such as Boreham (198H). 

In short, the cxistentiallty of the adult — his or her self-concept, roles, past 
experience, future expectations — seem to be central to adult learning ami 
education In a way that is perhaps not quite so true of children or even adole- 
scents. Adult education Is Immersed in, related to, bound up with, umstrained 
by, what the German philosopher Huisert (1931) called the Ubtnswtit — 
the life-work — of the adult. This suggests that whatever type of adult edu- 
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cation we arc talking about — whether it be liberal, recreational, academic, 
profcKsiunal, vocational, social and so on — there is going to be a deeper 
agenda or purpose which has something to do with the being of that person, 
what I have called elsewhere a kind of ^existential drift', which will affect and 
colour whatever we or they are ostensibly trying to teach or learn (Squires, 
1987). 

This closeness to life, or relevance to existence or whatever we want to call it 
can I think be regarded as a positive thing, but the other characteristic of adult 
education which may affect our perceptions of values appears at first sight a 
rather negative one: I mean its institutional marginality. 

There is an Arab proverb which I like which goes: when I meet a strong man I 
look for his weakness; and when I meet a weak man I look for his strength. In 
many ways, adult education is rather weak, compared to the rest of the educa- 
tion system. It lacks solid institutions. It is often under-funded, or relies on 
what the Americans call 'soft money*. There is little sense of professional 
identity. It is often difficult to define and describe, and hence lacks a clear 
profile which could command wider public support. It often seems to exist at 
the margin, especially in higher education: the very term ^extra-murar of 
course indicates something that lies outside the walls. 

And yet the margin is an interesting place and perhaps an important one. Be- 
cause that very marginality, the very distance from the a)re structures of edu- 
cation allows aduh educators to avoid becoming completely professionalised 
and institutionalised. And this is important in relation to our perception of 
knowledge. Winston Churchill once remarked that men shape their institu- 
tiims, and thereafter their institutions shape them, and this is 1 think often true 
of education and perhaps particularly of higher education. I do not want to ar- 
gue, as some sociologists did in the 1960s and 70s, that academic disciplines 
are purely artificial and arbitrary, and a mere consequence of our social c(m- 
struction of reality (Berger and Luckmann, 1971). That seems to me too easy 
an answer to an epistemological problem which has been troubling us for 
many centuries, even millenia. But disciplines are not only bodies of know- 
ledge, they are bodies of people as well (Squires, 1990). And it seems to me 
all too common for academics and students to become locked into the frame 
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of reference of a particular discipline, and thereafter to see the world only 
through that particular lens. 

We cannot live without academic structures, but neither can we live wholly 
within them, and 1 think the very marginality of adult education helps us per- 
haps to maintain a due sense of the contingency of organised education — 
its institutions, its disciplines and subjects, its professions, its rituals and rites. 
We are perhaps in the uneasy position of belonging but not quite belonging, 
because Janus-like we point two ways, inwards towards the institution and its 
structures, but also outwards towards that messy place we call the world. 
Someone once said that whereas universities have disciplines, societies have 
problems. Again, I think that is a bit too simple; after all, Karl Popper placed 
the concept of problem-solving right at the heart of his theory of knowledge. 
But there is some truth in the contrast. And perhaps this is why the apparent 
weakness of adult education in institutional terms can turn out to be a strength 
in epistemological terms, because to quote Brecht, *the most penetrating dia- 
lecticians are the exiles* (Brecht, 1961). 

What are the implications of these two characteristics of adult education — 
which I have dubbed existential ccntrality and institutional marginality — 
for the broad frames of reference, the cultural, the social and the economic, 
which seem to have dominated educational values and policies in the |K)st'- 
war years in Europe, and which I was discussing earlier? It is not of course 
that any of these frames of reference is false or wrong in itself. It will always 
be legitimate to look at education in general and adult education in particular 
in terms of culture, society and the eamomy, whatever particular gloss we put 
on these concepts. The problem is that they arc inherently incomplete, in two 
ways. 

They arc incomplete first because they have nothing at their centre, their core. 
We are not clients, customers, citizens, students. We are not economically ac- 
tive or socially disadvantaged members of the population. We are not exam- 
ples of the urban professional classes or of a particular ethnic minority. We 
arc not book-readers or music-lovers. We are not this, not that. We are peo- 
ple. I do not mean that as a naive or sentimental statement, the expression of 
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Home kind of vague, warm humanism. I mean it as a precise description of our 
experience of what it is to be alive. 

Others have put this much better than I can. The French philosopher Merleau- 
Ponty (1962) said: The world is not what I think, but what I live through'. 
What this restores is something at the centre of all our frames of reference 
— cultural, social, economic - — which reflects the reality of our life to us. 
And 1 would argue that it is adult education, more than any other form of edu- 
cation, which can help to remind us of that reality, because whatever form it 
takes, and I have suggested that it takes many, its centre of gravity lies in the 
direct experience of the person, and the consciousness of the adult of what it is 
he or she is living through. 

Without that centre of gravity, things risk becoming both meaningless and 
unreal. Meaningless, because the individual person has no way of relating the 
abstractions which fill our discourse to the reality of his or her everyday life, 
no way of connecting what he or she experiences to what is said or written 
about it. Unreal, because unless there is something in which to ground all the 
partial or specialised frames of reference — the cultural, the social, the poli- 
tical, the economic and so on — we begin to take the part for the whole, and 
produce policies which are correspondingly unrealistic because they are not 
based on an adequate conception of the actual situation which people will be 
in. So it is important for adult education and educators to keep posing the 
question: what i» it like to experience this? What is like to live through this? 
What is the reality of this for the person who is at the heart of it? One of the 
basic insights of the phenomenological tradition is that we are all, inescapab- 
ly, at the centre of our own world, and in that striking phrase, condemned to 
meaning. 

The other way in which the various frames of reference — the cultural, the 
social, the economic - — are incomplete is in their lack of totality. Each con- 
stitutes a partial view of the world, rigourous and powerful in itself, but ope- 
rating essentially in isolation from all the others. And here we begin to see the 
need for some sense of the totality and interdependence of things, and of the 
fact that there will be multiple facets of any particular phenomenon we are 
looking at. 
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This sense of interaction and interdependence is becoming increasingly strong 
in several domains. We have only to look at the realm of communications to 
see that we are truly becoming inhabitants of a global village; we have only to 
consider the complex web of economic influences to realise that we arc all 
part, like it or not, of a global economy. And the message of global ity is car- 
ried most dramatically by the growing awareness of environmental interde- 
pendence. For me, the environmental movement has both a retrogressive and a 
progressive side. On the one hand, it is driven by a certain nostalgia, a dream 
of what was lost, an idealisation of pre-industrial society which I do not think 
stands up to serious analysis. But it also brings and is bringing something 
which is t think quite new, and which is becoming part of the normal con- 
sciousness of our children: the need to see and think of the planet as a whole, 
in a way that transcends and brings together the partial perspectives of culture, 
society and economy. 

I have suggested that the various frames of reference that we have used in the 
past need to be related and integrated in terms of two new poles of awareness, 
the existential and the global. Everything that we think is, on the one hand, a 
facet of our own lived existence, the l>ebcnsweit; and on the other hand, an 
aspect of the world, the planet we live on. Of course, this leaves many ques- 
tions unanswered, issues unresolved. But t suspect that towards the end of this 
century we may be experiencing one of those slow, broad, vague shifts in 
ctmsciousnesN which only really become clear with hindsight. 

l or mlull education and adult educators there is I think a particular challenge 
and a particular opportunity. I have argued that of all f(»rms of education, adult 
education is most closely involved in life it is lived, with what the phenome- 
n(»logiHts have called our heing-in-the-world. I have also suggested that the 
very marginality of adult education in terms of institutions gives it a certain 
distance and relativity in terms of the received ideas and established structures 
of organised knowledge, and in particular the specialist frames of reference 
which provide powerful but limited ways of viewing that world: the lenses of 
the specialist disciplines and their academic professions. The value of adult 
educaticm may thus lie, cm the one hand, in helping us to relate to our own 
being, and on the other hand to our world in all its interdependence and totali- 
ty, and hence to our being in our world. 

5. 
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TOWARDS A SINGLE EUROPEAN 
EDUCATION POLICY? 

ComitteitU on ittcitior«iid« from 

the European Community Commlitlun 



Matti Psrjantn & R«Uo Hahala 



1 * Underlying philosophy 

The members of the European Community 4re ulso members of OECD. There 
is a great deal of overlapping and uncoordinated preparatory and planning 
work in the two organizations, resulting on occasion in virtually identical do- 
cuments. The situation is anomalous in that the EC has declared its principle 
rivals to he the USA and Japan, and these countries are represented in OECD. 
In the case of very small member states it is the same representatives v^ho take 
part in the strategic and indeed the tactical planning of both **blocks'\ Since 
Ixxh Unesu) and the World Bank are also engaged in education research and 
plarmingi there is a strong case for coordination of activities. 

The EC Commission memoranda on education policy are clearly based on an 
underlying c(»niept oi continued economic growtti. Creating efficient inter- 
nal markets and sufficiently unified mechanisms for planning and decision- 
making, the future union will be able to secure for itself the biggest possible 
share of global growth. Production will concentrate on the education-inten- 
sive, high- technology based commodities and services, leaving mass produc- 
tion to those countries with low labour costs. Education and research will bc- 
com a central strategic development factor with human resources the most 
important factor in production. Despite the demurrings of the reports on the 
subject, opinion will be guided by the theory of technologically directed and 
production oriented human capital as an underlying theory of education 
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policy. This will function as an ideology of osmosis which legitimizes the 
concepts and language used and also the proposed activity processes. 

It is thus surprising that reports address very little attention to the cost factor 
involved in the production of top level labour. It is assumed that a)m|>etiti(m 
governed by market forces and the privatization of education will take care of 
the costA^enefit ratio. This is one of the reasons why reports amfine them- 
selves to dttcribing at top political planning Itvtl tht maximal sectoral 
Cargcti. Targets are indeed tied to their context in real time, but they are ne- 
vertheless expressed at a level and in a manner which scarcely admits differ- 
ences of opinion in respect of analyses made and the goal setting based there- 
on - always assuming that the basic premiss of continued economic growth in 
competitive economy is accepted. Difficulties are only encountered when the 
language of planning is dismantled into an operative directive for action for 
people and for education systems. 

What if the problems of the industrial nations (imbalance of trade, unemploy- 
ment, debts, cessation of economic growth) are not rapidly passing phases but 
warning signals of the beginning of a protracted downward trend, and an indi- 
cation of the need for a new economic order? The economic and political 
changes which first made themselves felt at the end of the 1980's were proof 
that the world was in a state of uncertainty, whose underlying cause was the 
uncontrolled phase movements of sub-organizations. In the theory of deci- 
sion-making the problem is obviously that of the choice l)etween political 
and biophysical ixality. There is an evcr-inaeasing body of opinion which 
is convinced that the earth cannot support the present level of production, let 
alone any growth in the volume. The politicians, however, are unable to rid 
themselves of the pressures put upcm them by the majority of the people to 
create more to share by increasing production and productivity. And yet at the 
same time that very fordism, in all its traditional rationalism the driving force 
of growth, finds itself in a state of crisis on all sides. 

It then appears virtually inevitable that education planning directed solely 
by the growth logic of economic life will also produce dysfunctional results. 
The directives on degree programmes and recognition which have been creat- 
ed to promote the mobility of labour are circumvented, various forms of pro- 

Du 
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tcitjoiiiKm iire hemming apparent, the permanent unemployment among those 
educated narrowly in (he natural sciences, engineering and economics causes 
social prohlems, it hecomes nc^ssary to dismantle education constructs, in- 
equality lietween regitms and various social groups becomes more accentuated 
and Ro oil. The foregoing is intended to indicate that if the scenario logic cho- 
sen iH that of a (Uturt vuld of alttrnatlvts, the effects of the malfunctions of 
any central sub-organization will permeate far into economic, political and 
social fibre. Even as an intellectual exercise or as a precautionary meas^jre, it 
would be interesting to make an alternative vision of education based on the 
principle of sustainable development. 

The following overview concentrates on the question as to whether we are, by 
way of a unified educational policy, on the road towards converging education 
systems, congruent curricula and towards a homogeneous European level of 
skill and knowledge. Examination is further undertaken of the extent to which 
education is to he made to respond to the challenges of economic life, and of 
the problems of the Finnish university departments on the threshold of 
integration. 



2, On (he rogd to unified education? 

It may with justification be claimed that there exists in the EC no normative 
education planning or policy. Only the opportunity to propose general princi- 
ples for vocational training is afforded by Article 128. The Commission re- 
peatedly emphasizes its respect for national autonomy in matters pKsrtaining to 
educaticm, and also its appreciation of the synergctic energy generated by a 
multi-cultural, multi-lingual Community. That vocational and technical edu- 
cation should be comparable is a central target at which to aim. And still the 
Council of Ministers and the Commission have brought considerable in- 
fluence to bear on education in the Member States countries in the form of re- 
solutions, (over 50 in the last IS years), recommendations, memoranda and 
reports. It should be mentioned that the European Court deemed all elements 
of the education system to be part of the professional training system, and thus 
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that tho authority of the Community extends over the entire system (Erasmus 
decision 1989). 

J. Delors has employed the term "Europtan Social Spact" when exhorting 
Member States countries to a social dialogue on their citizens' working and 
living conditions. The right to interfere in education springs from the agree- 
ment to harmonize working and living conditions in Member States countries, 
education is, after all, one of the tools of social policy. It has therefore been 
felt that education policy in the Community and in the nations can serve as an 
implement for economic integration. The report "Education in the European 
Community: Mid-term prospects 1988-92" (1989) presents three aims: to 
utilize the contribution of education in the creation of the internal market, to 
forge firm links between education, research and business life, and to decrease 
regional, social and economic differences. The free movement of labour 
places the burden of operational unification squarely on the shoulders of vo- 
cational and university education. Employers must be able to assure them- 
selves of applicants' level of expertise. Therefore the Community has made a 
requirement that the accreditability of studies and their compensatory value be 
allowed, and determined standards as to the reciprocal recognition of comple- 
mentary degrees. Even if the equivalency classes of degree studies is not pre- 
cisely defmed, it is obvious that the duration of education and the content of 
curricula will to a considerable extent be brought into line. The practice, how- 
ever, will need to rest on mutual trust rather than on a formal system of de- 
grees. 

The internal markets then cannot but have a profound effect on national edu- 
cation. L. Cedych divides theses effects into three. (1) What must be done? 
Students from Member States must be treated in the same way as a member 
state's own students (admission criteria, social study benefits, fees), and for- 
mer studies must be accepted. In many member countries the right of the 
teacher to a permanent job is restricted by his position as a functionary of the 
state. These official positions arc not to be opened on a permanent basis to ci- 
tizens of other countries (e.g. police, judge). The problem of the teacher is 
how to be released from his/her position as a functionary without jeopardizing 
his/her job security and social benefits. (2) What arc the changes which will 
facilitate the implementation of the country's own educational policy? 

5J 
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These are primarily the Giininunity^s own numerous acticm programmes 
(COMETT, ERASMUS, ESPERIT, SCIENCE etc.). For participant* not only 
the concrete benefit accruing is important, but also the symbolic: recognition 
for the organization, enhanced credibility for the country's activities. (3) 
Changta which provtdt an cxctllcnt catalyst for tha furthar dmlopmtnt 
of the country's own actlvltlaa. The member states have taken the oppor- 
tunity of developing their curricula and education structures. The condition of 
being European has created pressures for the diversification of the university 
system, and to broaden the spectrum of those who use it. The universities have 
been thrown into competition with each other and with private educational 
and research institutions. They have been compelled to open their doors to 
society. 

Many voices have been raised to dispute this. School and university are first 
and foremost cultural insiitutions. To harmonize the educational institutions 
would mean to harmimizu tiie cultural institutions. The debate in Germany in 
particular has taken a critical stand on the integratiim of education. The inter* 
nai markets are perceived as an entirely eumomic community, not even poli- 
tical, despite EL) efforts, let alone cultural. There are great differences be- 
tween the Member States in their cultural and historical wayi of cxtnnecting 
work and education. The German dualistic system is not easy to adapt to suit 
the requirements of the majority schmd-centred vocational education. It has 
further been pointed out that it is quite problematic enough in a country com- 
posed of confederated states to achieve harmonization of education even at 
national level. There also exists a suspicion that it is only top level experts 
who will be mobile or who will be mobilized by the companies. The gap 
between the educated and the uneducated will grow. The universities in all the 
Member States have expanded and become much more varying, frequently 
without actual planning. Most of the Community's 3»S00 institutions of higher 
education - as many as there are in the USA - were founded to satisfy the 
needs of purely national, regional and even narrowly one sector of economic 
or cultural life. Mow is this heterogeneous group to be made to create a 
European identity? 

The Europe Dtmenaton in education has been chosen as a tactic which takes 
effect slowly. Awareness in young people of their European identity is to be 

5 J 
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strengthened, and the lasting values produced by the historical development of 
European culture are to be demonstrated: democracy^ social justice, and re- 
spect for human rights. This presupposes a knowledge of the historical, cul- 
tural, economic and social developments of the Member States and of the sta- 
tus quo. The preparation and distribution to all institutions of a basic docu- 
ment on the subject has been proposed. It has not been deemed wise to make 
this a separate subject of study. There is su^jly reason for every country to re- 
vise the curricula and teaching materials - consider what adjoining countries 
have to say about each other in the history booksl Refening to the power of 
osmosis of nationalistic thought, de Oasperi has stated that the unification of 
Europe will require that more be rejected than erected. The condition of being 
European must be catered for in teachers' pre-service and further education. 
One means would be to increase teacher exchanges (ARION). The language 
question is central. It is a prerequisite of all kinds of co-operation that a com- 
mon language be found. There are at present in the Community nine official 
languages. English and French are undeniably world languages, but political 
considerations make it impossible to give either of these official preference. It 
is therefore as well to support the initiative taken on language teaching, above 
all the Lingua programme, which aims to ensure that small languages are also 
spoken. Regrettably the Finns' difficulties in communication are considerably 
greater than those of the central Europeans. Increasing the amount of teaching 
in English is no solution. 



9. The European qualiflcation markets 

The common denominator in all the documents is how to maintain and im- 
prove through top level education the level of expertise in Europe. The need to 
increase educational efficiency comes from disquieting demographic consi- 
derations and especially from threatening educational competition in the shape 
of Japan. Albeit, the conclusions drawn about Japanese education, particularly 
those drawn by IRDAC, are simplifications which do not readily lend them- 
selves to comparison with European work and education culture. Japan stands 
as an example o( how the relation between education and work can be arrang- 
ed differently from the way this is done in Europe. Japanese education and 

Go 
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working life are not market oriented, but are centred on the organisation. The 
country does not have functional labour and recruiting markets. The field and 
content of education are of less significance than is commonly iiiumed by 
technical functionalism. 

Working life is constituted by economlc-ttchnologtcal, economic ami aocial 
orgainUatloni* When education is organized as an investment in productivliy, 
it takes on different forms depending on which of the above oiginizitloni is 
being accorded special attention. The documents still suggest i pionounoed 
technological bias. It results, however, as a by-product, in an evtryman*! 
labour market, the segmented and "flexible" use of labour. Labour is en- 
gaged close at hand for temporary use in declining fields of industry. The 
process of unification hardly touches this except that the main body of this la- 
bour force appears to consist of immigrants and refugees. The economic justi- 
fication resulting from the internal markets, however, would appear to be at 
least equally significant. It presupposes labour markets based on skilled la«- 
boiir or on the companies. It is in the interests of both to form European 
qualification markets. The former includes wide-ranging skills, rapid variabi- 
lity and standardized and legitimized competence. The "passport of profes- 
sional training" admits the holder regardless of where the job is located. 
Company-centred markets, on the other hand (compare Japan) are problema- 
tic. Qualifications are tied to a given technology and work process. The em- 
ployee is unable to transfer these to another company without forfeiting bene- 
fits and part of his/her skills. For such a worker free mobility is being placed 
in a subsidiary of the same company in another country, assemblyi mainte- 
nance, purchasing or other work done as something temporary abroad. It re- 
mains unresolved whether those with the least education will be by-passed on 
the market because of inadequate professional skills, or whether, because of 
the present structures of working life, they will form a necessary buffer be«- 
tween the supply and demand for labour. Arc we here discussing only the 
central workers in central industry? Is the prof essionalizat ion of work a rela- 
tive and historical phenomenon, or is it absolute? At all events the develop- 
ment of unificuticm inevitably raises again the thesis of polarization. The 
greatest change, however, will be in work as a social system. 
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If 1 W2 mohilizcH a sizeable labour force, the national quantitive planning of 
education will be in straits. The objectives of vocational education at least will 
require a broader definition. It will be necessary to monitor the movements of 
labour and make efforts to create models to facilitate planning. Will this trend 
lead to common quantitive planning? The key to the post-fordist production 
model will be the flexibility and versatility of the utilization of resources. 
Static fltxiblllty will be required of the labour force, i.e. if it possesses many 
skills it will be in a position to react quickly to the new demands work places 
upon it. Dynsmic fltxibility, moreover, means that the worker, with the help 
of the heuristic skills he/she has acquired in the course of his/her basic train- 
ing will be able to leam while at work the skills required iu that present work, 
or that he/she, after strategic supplementary education can then be deployed 
without interruption to fulfil new functions. International education for inter- 
natiimalizing labiiur markets produces both static and dynamic capabilities. 

For {'inland the problem is that the relations between education and eumomy 
have been made within the frame of reference afforded by the Scandinavian 
concept of welfare state. This has included an able economy, efficient me- 
chanisms for the resolution of conflicting interests, the participation in consi- 
derable numbers of women In paid work and a comprehensive system of ser- 
vices in the public sector, all resting on neo-Keyncsian regulatory systems 
relying on mass industry. The transition to open competitive economy will 
rock the foundations of the welfare state as it has so far been understood. It is 
inevitable that the role of educatiim will also change. Its selective function 
will become more powerful. It will no longer be a sufficient condition for 
economic and social welfare, but indeed an essential. 
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4« Distinctive features of Finnish education in 
the European context 

4.1. The legitimization of university education 

It is our conception that the system of legitimization of Finnish higher educa- 
tion is more homogeneous than elsewhere in Europe (not to mention the 
USA). This is because the judicial legitimization has hitherto been achieved 
through Statutes laid down by the state which govern academic degrees, and 
conversely through Statutes governing the competence required on the labour 
market of public administration. Such administrative legitimization has in the 
course of time reflected on social Itgitimizationi, to the effect that in the pri- 
vate sector, too. social prestige may clearly be seen to attach to university de- 
grees, if not necessarily to university tearhing. This connection with the state 
in the legitimization of higher education, rooted as it is in history, has also 
been carried over to influence pedagogics and the content of teaching so that 
there exists between teachers and students a tacit agreement whereby the ex- 
change value (the degree certificate as a passport to a job) outweighs the use 
value (study and teaching specifically for application in working life). 

It may well be that such thinking will vanish from Finland in the coming 
years, as the Ministry of Finance workgroup (1990 VM:33) has proposed a 
radical relaxation of the competence requirements in public administration. 
The EC Member States' new degree regulations are likely to exert influence in 
the same direction. This change is welcome in Finnish economic life. Em- 
ployers have long insisted on "know-how" in education and the life thereafter. 
In university "neo»traditionalist" circles, however, this has been met with re- 
servations, and even with trepidation. At all events these structural changes 
arc likely to give rise to farther-reaching reforms within the universities than 
have been brought about during years of official ministerial pressure to make 
changes. 

The rigidity of the Finnish university degree structure has tieen a source of 
discontent both within the universities and outside, primarily because under- 
griiduate studies lead only to first degrees at Master's level. On the subject of 
scientific postgraduate degrees, particularly their one or two-tier nature, no 
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unanimity has been reached even within the universities themselves. There is 
even greater dissention, and also lack of knowledge, on the plans concerning 
firstly professional specialized degrees and high-level continuing education 
''diplomas'', and secondly on postgraduate professional degrees. In this respect 
it is assumed that the EC plans on educational policy will bring to Finland a 
new and more liberal approach. In many European countries these degree 
structures are already administratively and socially in legitimized use. Con- 
versely, it has already become apparent that the degree acaediting systems 
adopted by USA and the UK cannot easily be applied to Finnish higher edu- 
cation. 

It is a risky business to make any assessment as to whether Finland is ahead or 
liehind the other EC uiuntries in matters of education policy. There is, how- 
ever, one distinci field in which we feel we arc deflnitely lagging behind: 
adult tducatlon In the univcrtitiMf Its social and admlnlstratlonal Icglti- 
mtzatlun. This is a new venture, and catching up with the rest of Europe 
clearly began in the I990's. On the other hand, differences between the re- 
spective attitudes of EC and Finnish education policy to the formal and non- 
formal system of Itaming arc discernible. EC goals have been inclined to- 
wards formal organization. Scholars in the sociology of education favour the 
organization in Finland of reformed continuing higher further education in the 
non-formal area. Organized in conjunction with the Finnish universities, pro- 
fessional continuing education, open university and consultancy, although still 
very much in their infancy, have grown quantitively and have diversified (this 
includes among others distance learning and Professional Development as ap- 
plications of diploma level teaching). 

There are at present in the centres of continuing education more students en- 
rolled (albeit part-time) than there are enrolled on undergraduate university 
studies. Although these former are indeed studies at university level, deft use 
has been made of the network, well -established in Finland, of regionally dis- 
seminated citizens' institutes and other institutions for adult education. It is 
thus only in the legitimization of education that we lag behind the EC coun- 
tries. 
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4.2. Higher education policy v. regional policy 

In Finland the interests of regional policy have been openly involved in the 
founding of the universities. The country's 20 universities and the 20 institu- 
tions filials are as a whole satisfactory to the political decision-niaken, but 
regional support policy remains a delicate matter to which an objective solu- 
tion is hard to find. 

It has proved difficult in respect of regional policy to accommodate the de- 
sires of Helsinki University, the country's only really large university, to par- 
ticipate on its own account in regionally oriented benefits by aeattng its own 
network university ^ This university, now at the planning stage, would 
spread its net throughout the country in such a way that part of the undergra- 
duate studies could be completed in some smaller place. This innovation has 
not been welcomed by the Finnish provincial universities. Further, the student 
organizations are not positively disposed towards the new ^'mobility culture". 
Finland is not accustomed to this. It has also been felt that the present network 
of open university is already sufficient. 

On the other hand, Finland has evinced positive interest in education networks 
within Europe. There has also been a desire among the peripheral areas of Eu- 
rope to create some kind of communication! network between each other. A 
working example of this is to be seen in what is known as the Calotte Co- 
operation between the northernmost areas of Finland, Sweden and Norway. 



43. Distance learning: a combination of new and old 

The EC Commission has great expectations of distance teaming. As in the 
other Scandinavian countries^ distance learning in Finland is closely linked 
with open university, which in turn forms part of university activity. At Euro- 
pean level it would be a g(K>d thing to weight the merits of the various solu- 
tions and the various ways of organizing distance learning. No university of 
distance learning is envisaged cither for Finland or the other Scandinavian 
a)untries, thus emphasis should be laid on the possibilities of the unlverti- 
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Utt wtth nt tworkf, where such exists as a new resource, especially in dis- 
tance learning - and this at national level. 

The EC documents make frequent reference to the "economies of scale" as a 
peculiar advantage of distance learning. This holds good to an extent, but 
problems of language, logistics and adapting to local use and tutoring detract 
from the ^'classic** economies of scale. It would be more utisfactory to de- 
satbe this as scale of experience**, which help smaller countries in particu- 
lar to achieve top level expertise. 

The Finnish model incorporates the existing secondary and higher levels, and 
also the liberal adult education facilities as an important part of a successful 
distance learning organization. It is thus possible at no great extra expense to 
disseminate education in several fields near the students. It must here be em- 
phasized that the same institutions have the capability to ofifer both conven- 
tional teaching and disUncc learning. 

It has been seen as one of the possibilities of distance learning that the pres- 
sures to get through mass courses could be relieved and the labour thus saved 
directed into such activities which have hitherto received too little attention 
(among them tutoring and small group work). A sensible division of labour 
between conventional and distance learning would make it possible to create 
new resources for allocation in the field of conventional university teaching. 

The traditional European conception of distance learning has been based on 
the idea of "open access", in which students are fairly independent of the in- 
stitution and study according to teaching packets and entities. This view has 
meant that the American electronic campus" thinking, through which the 
opportunities of the students are enhanced at different points, has not been ap- 
parent in Europe. Both views are important, however, and discussion on them 
is desirable, the more so as the new communications technology offers signi- 
ficant new possibilities through mini-satellites and information networks 
among others. The Finnish view is that the concept of distance learning should 
be made to include "normal" study happening at a distance on the electronic 
campus, which would have the effect of reducing the need for students to tra- 
vel, make it possible for lectures to be divided among several units etc< Euro- 
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PACE and EUROSTEP arc comparable attempts at European level, but these 
have so far kept a fairly low profile. 



4.4. The eiTect of structural factors on university pedagogy 

In Finland the effect of structural factors on academic teaching and Mudy is 
not always acknowledged. The theoretical construct described in Table 3. 
(page 18) rests on the notion that in the extreme case the student is either 
oriented towards exchange value or use vadue. The univei^ity teacher likewise 
may be markedly oriented towards either research or to teaching. In (he terms 
of this theory the good or bad results of university teaching are attributable to 
whether the Interests of the student and af tlie teacher calndde. In the first 
case (which is probably the more common in Finland) the interests are one 
and the same, education progresses, but neither party is concerned about pe- 
dagogics In the second case, however, education as a whole progresses, like- 
wise pedagogics and the expectations of the applicability of academic educa- 
tion as perceived in working life. 



4.5. Efllciency - a great change? 

It has at several points in the EC memorandum been stipulated that the educa- 
tional institutions of the member states be flexible in their yielding to pres- 
sures for change coming from either the state or from the EC. The Finnish 
Ministry of Education has here determined to create novel structural changes 
within the universities such that they are granted greater freedom of action in 
order to increase their efficiency. The Ministry has laid down certain condi- 
tions for granting such freedom. For instance, it requires that new strategies 
be created and that the organization and decision-making be so arranged as to 
support management for results (Communication from the Ministry of Educa- 
tion to the universities and to the Finnish Academy 1992). In practice these 
conditions mean clear administrative and managerial i^hanges in regulations 
and attitudes in each university. The direction of management^ firmly dictated 
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by nonns, does not appear la be very easy to change. On the other hand, the 
sUte is also required in this structural change to relax its grip on the meticu- 
lous and in the vievr of the universities, oflen restricting ^^lations and their 
application. In this structural change of direction within the universities and in 
suie administration in general both direct and indir^ pressure on the part of 
the EC will be an advantage. The reservations of university teachers and stu- 
dents could be dispelled if the Member Suies of the EC had at their disposal 
working models of the new division of accountability. 

It was characteristic of the 1980's that Finnish politicians and civil servwu 
advocated that much greater financial resources be allocated to education. As 
an example of this it may be mentioned that in the parliamcnUry memoran- 
dum on the Govenunent report on education the desire was expressed that the 
share of education of the GNP should be increased by 1% in the I990's. Simi- 
larly a Ministry of Education memorandum "69 measures for the development 
of aduh education"" (1989) called for an additional FIM 120 million per year in 
the years 1990-91 to be allocated to the expansion of voluntary prctfessional 
adult education. The memorandum on the expansion of adult education called 
for a rise of FIM IS million per year. As yet another example of the tens - if 
not hundreds - of encouraging reform proposals made by the government, 
mention could be made of the system of financial support for mature students, 
which actually reached the implementation stage, and was hailed as the 't>est 
in the world*', only to fall under the economic axe before any of its results 
could be observed. 

The reality following on the heels of positive proposals is, however, quite dif- 
ferent. Repeated demands for greater resources and their repeated failure to 
materialize constitute a kind of ""andal policy gam«*' whose rules arc familiar 
to those who play it. The game is used to sustain faith that central government 
is amenable to gieater inputs. After this is easy to ask in advance for greater 
outputs. 
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4.6. Duration of studies - no problem after all? 

Finnish higher education and university policy are different by reason of the 
higher average age of students. This is apparent even in first-year students, 
16.6% of whom in 1985 were over the age of 24, whereas in 1990 the conre- 
sponding figure was 17 %. The duration of study for a Masters level univer- 
sity degree is likewise generally long. This has given rise to concern both in 
central government and in economic life, and popular use was even made of it 
to support demands for internal changes in the universities. Researchers into 
higher education, however, did not see reason in this appeal to the gross time 
taken for studies, as the students' own use of voluntary recurrent educa- 
tion" (since the education system and working life as an institution were not 
equal to this) was not necessarily as dysfunctional for society as has been 
publically claimed in Finland year after year. An individual who has equipped 
him/herself with practical work experience is in a position to bring that expe- 
rience to bear in his/her studies in such a way that the later study phase may 
be of particular use value. • 

It is our impression that it would not in Finland be useful to emulate the quick 
education which is prevalent in many EC countries. Without changes in the 
system of financial support for students and in the system for gaining practical 
experience it would at present scarcely be possible. 

In order to curb popularism it would be essential to calculate the significance 
from the point of view of national income of the in-and-out** ideology of 
qualifying quickly as opposed to the principle of life-long learning. This 
latter ideology perceives it as economically (as well as pedagogically) desi- 
rable that the university student in the later stages of his/her studies be en- 
gaged in salaried employment. The modest remuneration (in relation to the 
capacity) benefits the employer, and the most modest of salaries is of help in 
financing studies. Acquiring work experience without the pressure contingent 
upon an academic degree to make demands helps the student in his/her later 
career. 

The frequent emphasis in EC education policy on the effectiveness of "in- 
and-out" does not, in the opinion of the writers, take sufficiently into account 
the psychological and social problems likely to arise if a university student is 
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isolated from the rest of society for a number of years. The attitude in the EC, 
however, to mature and part-time students is generally positive - although 
commonly as a second chance route - although they could not raiae the degree 
of ••in-and-out" of the university. In Finland, by contrast univcnity teachers 
tend to take a cold attitude to such students. This unbending attitude has con- 
tinued to make it«elf felt in the university centres for extension studies, who 
have made it their business to make matters easier for such students. Of the 
five ••critical areas for development •• named in the EC Commission memo- 
randum, three (•'continuing education*', ••open and distance education*' and 
••partnership with economic life**) are the very areas which these centres cater 
for. The support the EC Commission has thus expressed is seen in the centres 
for extension studies to be extremely positive and encouraging. 



4.7. The functions and dysfunctions of competition 

Owing to the fact that Finnish school education is state-run, competition 
within it and around it has been very slight. In the late 1980*s the notion of 
payment for services came to the fore in university activities, and in the 
1990's, with the beginning of institutions of higher vocational education (po- 
lytechnics), the situation is also undergoing changes in this respect. 
Competition has become visible. It occurs between individual universities and 
also between universities and lower level institutions of education. One may 
even speak in a social scientific sense of the theory of competition and its 
functions, latent functions and dysfunctions. 

In the field of continuing higher education, for instance, several competition 
models may be observed. In the fields of continuing professional education, 
consultancy and the open university the competitors are: 

the centres for continuing education of other universities 
undergraduate studies in the same university 
scientific postgraduate education in the same university 
institutions of vocational higher education (polytechnics) 
educational institutions below university level 
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vocational adult education centres 

training centres of companies 

commercially run training and consultancy enterprises 

individual consultants 

foreign educational institutions and institutions for distance learning 

At the present stage of structural change in Finnish education, some specula- 
tors are of the opinion that such a competitive iiodel is useful, likely to cut 
down costs and likely to engender novel personnel motivation. There are oth- 
ers who see this as dysfunctional, and conceive of their competitors as "ene- 
mies". In those countries where education is less markedly state-run than in 
Finland such competitive models have long been a reality. In Finland, how- 
ever, such a situation will give rise to uncertainty and the accompanying ad- 
verse effects. In the extreme case the winner of the competition will be de- 
clared to be the educational institution one which can show the greatest mar- 
gin of profit. There is then the great danger that factors relating to educational 
policy, social and regional equality, and particularly to matters of pedagogics, 
will be trampled underfoot in the battle of competition. 



4.8. The conflicts of the policy of subsidy 

Finnish social policy over the last 50 years has been characterized by the as- 
sumption that social development progresses best through a policy of subsi- 
dy. The economic depression which began in the 1990's has shaken old struc- 
tures, and attitudes to all kinds of subsidy policies have also become negative. 
Indeed, an excessive and party-politically allotted subsidy system has been 
declared to be one of the main reasons for the depression. Too sudden a 
change from a heavily subsidized system to the conditions of the free market 
have caused Finland to run into problems of adaptation. Privatization has 
been seen to he the great cure for all the ills of the policy of subsidy. 

Education policy is already beginning to experience the effects of privatiza- 
tion and the principle of a)mpetition closely related to it. The advocates of 
privatization wish to disamtinue, for example, the annual Ministry of Educa- 
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tion subsidy of FIM 24 million to continuing higher education. Such a cut 
would have the immediate effect of completely wiping out many academic 
areas of education from the universities' continuing professional education. 
These areas include such professions as social workers, librarians, journalists 
on minor papers, municipal officials etc. The ruthless pursuit of a maximal 
margin of economic profit would result automatically in the reduction in the 
number of professions where education could be offered. 

As the Finnish universities currently make the transition to the implementa- 
tion of the relaxed government regulations on payment for services, there oc- 
curs a clash between a certain government control and the mechanisms of the 
free market. Indeed, it is to be feared that the rift between the utilitarians, who 
place their faith in the release from all control, and the traditionalists, who at- 
tach value to social justice, will grow deeper to the ?xtent that there will be in 
Finnish university policy consequences so far unseen. 

The shelving of the policy of subsidy and the anival of free markets may also 
cause changes in the system of financial support for university students (this 
has to some extent already begun), and also in content and structural factors of 
university teaching and study. For example, making the appointment of pro- 
fessors temporary (i.e. wifhdrawing life-long job subsidy) could affect the a- 
fore-mentioned university pedagogics - presumably positively. Obviously, 
the criteria used in the future to assess efficiency would cause changes in the 
objects of such assessment. 

The foregoing comments on the characteristics of Finnish education rest 
on the underlying belief that It is not sufflclent for Finnish education po- 
licy to acquire an antenna. There is also a need to identify the roots. The 
"European identity*' mentioned in the memorandum of the EC Commis- 
sion will only be established in Finland through taking account of the 
country's prior development in education policy! 
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S. Conclusions 

The principles which guide the creation of Community action programmes 
through decisions of the Commission, the Council of Ministers or some other 
body are gradually forming a frame of reference also valid for schemes for 
development at national level. Thus national education initiatives converge. 
There arc those who suspect that unless decision-making at national level can 
succeed in producing sufficient isomorphic systems accompanied by degrees 
which can withstand comparison and central teaching content, education will 
beaime a subject for Community decisions. (Compare the work of 
CEDEFOP!) This would mean a loss in democratic decision-making. Matters 
would be handled to a considerable extent by functionaries, and the voice of 
one single (small) member state would not cany very far. Traditionally mat- 
ters of education have been among those political solutions in which citizens 
have been able to make their opinions felt. Parents and tax-payers have kept 
an efficient control of education. Decision-making above national level would 
exclude discussion from the arena; there is not even a European public to do 
the discussing. In each country the debate would be canied on by a restricted 
circle of experts. 

At the heart of the neo-classical competitive economy are markets so large 
that there will be no monopolies, and also not in education. The mega-mar- 
kets, however, make uniform planning difficult, the more so when planning 
periods have beaime shorter and shorter and uncontrolled boundary condi- 
tions arc on the increase. Education has always been the scene of conflicts of 
interest. In this case planning and negotiation are not finding a solution, but 
rather resolving a conflict. It is dialectic, situation-specific and transactional 
activity. In supra-national education policy there is a time bomb ticking 
away: Conflicts at micro and meso level are covered up in order to arrive at 
decisions. 

Education is further an area of social policy which is difficult to direct. 
Through the individual interpretations of teachers it retains its autonomy. It is 
as well to bear in mind R. in't Veld's observation on the restricted nature of the 
life and effectiveness of all administrative models and policies. The members 
of an organization act reflexivcly: they minimize the unwelcome effects of 
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decisions hy cvusion, resistance, watering down and sabotage. Individuals act 
strategically in order to preserve as far as possible theii autonomy, so also the 
educational organizations. Politicians frequently fail to comprehend the rea- 
sons for ineffectiveness and react by increasing and adjusting the norms and 
directives hy going further and further into detail. A failed policy results in 
"more policy", policy upon policy. It is counterproductive to make the norms 
too tight. The particular problem at EC level is that of how to translate the 
consensus achieved by functionaries of the Commission into action policy for 
the Member Countries. The direction of initiatives would appear to be the op- 
posite: national aims must be coordinated into a unified policy. 

What will happen in education if Finland joins the EC (EU)? Initially nothing 
big. There will be a transition from a beginning with a move away from task- 
and expense- related allocation automatics to a mode of operating and orga- 
nization culture based on achievement and calculation which will correspond 
to the demands of the market and will raise the productivity of education. It 
will cause the organizations offering education to compete against each other 
for resources, and also for students. Mutual recognition of middle and upper 
level certificates and of degrees will come efficiently into force. It will be ne- 
cessary to contribute financially to EC educational action and science pro- 
grammes. (It is, however, important not to overestimate the economic benefits 
this will bring. The EC expends on exchange and scientific programmes 1 bil- 
lion ECU p.a. and from the structure funds 15 billion ECU in five years. This 
seems an enormous investment, but it is modest if compared to the investment 
in education of a large Member State country or an industrial giant. It must be 
seen as a symbol and a practical added value, as an initial investment or a na- 
tionally non-binding, free resource.) It will be necessary to do more towards 
the education of immigrants and their children and to expand the teaching of- 
fered through the medium of foreign languages. It will be necessary to provide 
for the recruitment of teachers at all levels from the member countries if they 
can manage the language. Public support for the universities will change from 
being more clearly distributive to being linked to the expenses and loading of 
the institution, and to achievements, to being meritocratic. Adult and part- 
time education will be greatly increased in the universities, and the teaching 
offered will become more diversified. 
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Negative effects are to be expected. For Hcveral years the flow of human re- 
sources (expertise, investments made) will be away from Finland towards the 
EC, the balance of educational exchange will be clearly negative. In the 1990*s 
Finland will experience a period of high graduate unemployment, as did the 
EC States in the 1980's. The Community believes the public sector is reviving 
and so for its part relieving the problem of fmding jobs. Finland continues to 
make cuts in the public sector in order to reach the same level as the member 
countries, i.e. that a maximum of one third of university graduates are em- 
ployed in the public sector. This leads to the consideration of cuts in education 
programmes or to reforms. Education planning will concentrate on formal 
education, to the detriment of the development of formal non-formai and in- 
formal education into a system of life-long learning. There will not, however, 
arise major differences of principle between the education ideologies and re- 
commendations of Finland and the EC. 
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UNITY AND DIVERSITY IN EUROPEAN 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Educational policy perspectives and individual possibilities 
Matti Vesa Volanen 



1. General remarks: an Introduction 

It is an empirical fact that the more you have educated yourself, the more 
likely you arc to plan educating yourself a little more, or to put it the other 
way round: the less education you have, the less likely you are to plan having 
more of it. Adult education is not an alternative for initial education: You 
have to acquire quite a broad general and vocational educational basis during 
your years of youth. It is a condition for educational motivation during the 
years of active work life. 

In the European discussion the following main principles concerning the de- 
velopment of vocational education may be found (see e. g. European Com- 
munity. m\y 

1 . I lie Human resource approach; 

2. llie creation of a European qualification and/or education market; 

3. The improvement of the transparency of the education market; 

4. 1 he improvement of the relationships between vocational education and 
production units. 

5. The development of flexibility in the labour force. 

Quite obviously, these principles are partly conflicting, if not antagonistic, and 
it will be necessary to find some kind of functional balance among them. This 
will not, however, be easy. 

f O 
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Some elaboration on the above may be given: 

1. The discussion plays around with two very different basic notions, which 
are substantiated by the use of tems "human resource" and "human capital". It 
may be noted that "human resource" is not an investment, but a condition for 
well-functioning production. Thus the issue cannot be whether one will invest 
or not in the human capital, but one must necessarily recognize that any kind 
of productive activity is impossible without sufficient human resources. 

The human resource approach necessitates a strategy for human resources de- 
velopment at the national level. This particular point of departure gives pro- 
minence to the general potentials created by education, which can be employ- 
ed quickly and with reasonable expenses. At the same time it brings up the is- 
sue of the relationship t)etween work and learning and demands an analysis of 
the (hidden) curriculum of various vocations and work tasks. Such implicit 
influences may constitute an essential obstacle to organizing the development 
work as an element of a person's work image. 

2. The discussion is often devoted to the idea of aeating an educational 
market, but it does not analyze the relationship between this educational mar- 
ket on the one hand, and the labour market on the other. Within the former, 
demand is aeated by educational needs as indicated by the students them- 
selves. It is rather different from those educational needs which are th^ result 
of labour market processes. The notion of a 'market' may lead into two non- 
desirable outcomes: 

In the first place, the regulation of schooling becomes indirect, i.e. seeking its 
effects through student interests and motivations. The control of demand and 
supply is essentially the same as in the labour market, where flexibility be- 
comes the focal point. This happens even if the education market prices were 
fixed, and if educational expenses, in the main, were covered by public sector 
subsidies. 

On the other hand, educational demand and supply will slowly but surely 
break down the (present) segmentation of education into fields and levels to 
create a new structure. This may result in an increase of flexibility in educa- 
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tion, but this again would imply its diminishing transparency. At the same 
time, the engagement of education with certain basic structures - such as vo- 
cations - will necessarily weaken and become replaced by a modular task-as- 
sociated structure. Thus flexible education will not always be conducive to 
flexible production of labour force, but also the opposite may happen: 
Flexibility in the organization of education may result in the dropping-out of 
that very part of the educational material, which would provide for flexibility 
in solving problems of work organization. 

This all will foreshadow difficulties, because a central task of education is to 
teach for command of change, and not confme people to this or that work task. 
This demand for open knowledge and skills is apt to assign a central place 
for a solid liberal and general-vocational education in schooling. 

3. The starting assumption in the development of flexible and innovative 
work force cannot be a maximally close - not say overlapping - cooperation 
between educational institutions and industrial production units. Rather, the 
association of these two should be characterized by the so-called *cross-(il)- 
lumination* principle. Vocational education shall be based on a different kind 
of basic structure than the cunently prevailing work tasks and occupations in 
order for the vocationally educated persons to come to possess the ability for 
developing their own field of work. In other words, professional skill shall 
imply an ability to improve productivity, while observing the psychological, 
social, and environmental context factors. If vocational education results in 
the replication of the existing professional and work tasks, the opportunity for 
developing flexibility and innovativeness in working life is lost. 



2. Europcuii traditions and policy perspectives in education 

Briefly stated, there are four principal types of educational systems in Europe: 
The Institutional one, in which the administration structure may be either 
centralized or distributed, the dual one, in which training takes place both at 
schools and at places of work, and the fourth model emphasizing the role of 
the work environment. Each one of these has its own merits and drawbacks. 
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Typical of today is the attitude by which other systems' solutions are highly 
appreciated, without a dear understanding of the problems involve J. 

Among the problems of the dual system are its relative rigidity in quickly 
changing circumstances, and also the **dead ends** of educational career in- 
volved. Thus it is not much favoured among the young people. 

Among the developments of the institutional models one may detect trends for 
decentralization in those countries where educational planning has been more 
centralized (e.g. Finland, Norway, Sweden), and on the other hand a pursuit 
towards a (more) centralized defining of at least the main lines of educational 
development, in countries with regional and local (school-centred) tradition 
of planning and administration (e.g. England). 

When assessed from the viewpoint of average level of educational outcomes, 
the model based on centralization and educational equality principles has 
brought about fairly wholesome results. Both models, however, seem to expe- 
rience pressures for change: improvements in the relationship of education 
and the working life are thought to be effected through cither decentralizing 
decision-making, all the way down to the school-level, or directing education 
in a centralized manner towards new concepts of "professionalization**. The 
former tends to lead into a rather firm association of education with the local 
labour market and its often obsolete conceptions of theory and praxis, while 
the latter is threatened by a thinning*-out of general liberal education. Neither 
path seems to be able to cope with the problem from the viewpoint of the 
working life developments in sight, whereby both the intensive use of the la- 
bour force (i.e. continuous education) and the expansion of know-how con- 
stitute essential elements of competitiveness. 



3. Adolescence, youth cultures, and education 

One resuh of youth research has been the fmding concerning the change of the 
position of work in the life of young people: Whereas in the past, the life out- 
side of work was construed according to the work itself, there is a change to- 

'/a 
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wards the domination of life outside of work, whereby one*s work will be ac- 
commodated as part of one's life. On the other hand, there is the observation 
that certain identification processes inherent in youth cuhure share less and 
less common ground with the tasks and demands of formal social institutions, 
such as schools. In addition, attenticm has been drawn into the fine differen- 
tiations of youth culture and their widening gaps with regard to the previous 
generation. The net resuh is a multitude of possibilities for young people to 
choose their lifest>ie, but also a good deal of emotionally painful self-identi- 
fication work. 

What will be the response of youth education to these problems? Will it be- 
come more active and experiential? 



4. Conflicting attractions by education and the working life 

According to observations, young people will not make their educational 
choices according to signals from the labour market, but their occupational 
orientation is based on other factors. This will result in undue pressures on 
higher education. The question remains, what will be the role of the educa- 
tional and labour markets in determining the directions of the structural, the 
quantitative, and the content orientation of education. 

The traditional point of departure in educational developments has been the 
accounting for labour market signals in quantitative planning. This model of 
planning has several problems, for instance: 

The signals aiming from the labour market are usually too quickly 
changing to be functional for educational planning. 

The signals concerning the production process on the one hand, and the 
labour market on the other are often incongruent and even conflicting. 

In taking education decisions at the individual-level, labour market 
considerations are but one - and not necessarily a central - factor 

So 
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among the reasons considered. Personal attitudes may deliberately even 
play down their role. 

The needs (for e.g. labour force) indicated by the labour market are of- 
ten different from the educational needs indicated by the students 
themselves. The questicHi remains what is the role and importance of 
the educational market forces resulting itom the educational needs ex- 
pressed by those to be educated. 

It is to be noted that an individual assumes different roles in the educational 
vs. the labour market. In the latter he is selling his own working capacity, 
whereas in the former he is buying educational services for himself with a 
state ^Voucher**. A person therefore has to decide whether he accepts his qua- 
lity-of-work aiteria> or whether he has to make a transition to the education 
market. In so doing, the economic and social expectations are decisive. 

The decentralization of educational planning and decision-making will ne- 
cessarily result in the emergence of some form of educational market, which 
is apt to break the boundaries of the heavily compartmentalized situation ty- 
pical of today. The educational market forces will aeate pressures which tend 
to dissolve the tightly entrenched segments based on the level and the field of 
education received. This again means that the education planning machinery 
will lose almost all of its main tools. Perhaps the only remaining ones are 
found among various examinations and their administration, as well as the re- 
lated powers of control. 

What then will happen to educational equality as a goal? How about the com- 
parability and legitimization of education, or of occupational qualifications? 
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5. Itistibitioiul sutonomy of schools and the fleidbttUy of 
educatioD 

Di$;cu$sion on the flexibility of education is going on in virtually every Euro- 
pean country. What is meant by 'flexibility' is generally related to a quidc 
adaptation of education - and actually of the entire social policy - to the 
needs of economic and industrial policies. 

Flexibility may also refer to the ability of the work force - or even individual 
persons - to react to new, unexpected and challenging situations and de- 
mands. As regards educational policy, it is important to notice that greater 
flexibility demands placed upon the labour force will presume more solid ge- 
neral educational background. The "stick and carrot" principle employed by 
the labour market policies will no more be effective in bringing about suffi- 
cient flexibility. 

Traditionally one has tried to alleviate the inherent conservatism of the educa- 
tional system either by state reform policies or by developing an educational 
market. The former model tends to produce institutes which lack independ- 
ence and sdiool-level profile, while the latter will pull down and shatter se- 
veral of the essential working ideals of education. 



6. Integration of academic and vocational education new 
conceptions of citizenship and expertise 

Then' ^oncrally speaking five different principles for conceptualizing the 
rontcnts of Kcmndury education; the <>a;upational ficldSi the disciplines of 
knowlculpi* (sul)|C(i (iomuins), the fields of production, the essential problems 
()( i*vt*rvdav Uh\ oi the hasu: problems of (he era. Various combinations of 
(hi^sr arv also being used. As examples one may take certain experiments in 
Cicrmanv, which have combined the disciplines of knowledge and the occupa- 
(tonal fk Ids to provide central criteria for pedagogical entities; or the Finnish 
developments in which tields of production (as basic lines) are u)mbincd with 
occupational fields (as (rained vocations). 
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The issue of systemic principles has emerged as a central one for at least three 
different reasons: 

(1) It is related to a pursuit of finding a common basis for conceptualizing 
the role of vocational and general educational contents. It may be remembered 
that the term 'general education* has its roots in the traditional approach in 
terms of disciplines of knowledge. 

(2) The rather emphatic transition into a course- or module-based organi- 
zation pattern in education has the consequence of preventing the use of one 
single principle, e.g. occupational field, as the sole criterion, because a parti- 
cular credit may be obtained in terms of a variety of contents. 

(3) The general rationale for the education of youth more and more often 
implies an empha;>is on general liberal education. This presumes a rather 
broad orientation to work, and cannot be developed with a nanow vocational 
basis. The point of departure will then become the education of a full-fledged 
citizen, either through the study of fundamental everyday issues, or by exa- 
mimng some of the basic, principal problems of our era. In so doing one is 
educating a mature citizen rather than an expert in a particular field. This line 
of thought has been introduced at least in Germany, England, and Italy (see 
e.g. Enquete Komission, 1990; Finegold et al., 1990; Martinez, 1992) 



7. Open structures and options in secondary education a 
challenge to unity vs. diversity principles 

Vocational education often bears the stigma of being the second best alterna- 
tive aftei leaving basic education. Therefore those who continue in the voca- 
tional sertors, may experience it as a failure. One may alleviate this stigmati- 
zation by ensurmg a general eligibility for further (and especially higher) edu- 
cation to those proceeding through this channel. But again, if this would be 
too straightforward and happen very frequently, there would be the danger of 
using vocational programmes as a roundabout way of access to university 
education. Changes in the general task of vocational education and the conse- 
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quential demands for institutional changes constitute the main points of de- 
parture in the development of youth education. Some of the basic motives 
have to do with their relationship with university education: is it not conceiv- 
able that changes in vocational education would diminish the pressure on 
higher education? In this connection one tends to refer to signals firom the la- 
bour market, which cannot, or will not, be interpreted in the "right" way. 

Here we are faced with two contradictory aims: 

1. Vocational education ought to be equally highly valued as the general 
education programmes, i.e. those choosing it should have available an equal 
number of open educational and life options as those proceeding through the 
general education chaimel. 

2. Vocational education should not become just an intermediate stage on 
the road to university studies, because this would create an instrumental rela- 
tionship between vocational education courses and actual vocational skills. 
Consequently, one would expect those who have made the vocational choice 
to stick to their choice and exclude other open options. 

It seems that a person's choices after basic education are determined by his/her 
level of school achievement, the level of education attained by the parents, 
and an idea of the so-called open options, in other words: a preference for 
choices which open up a maximum number of opportunities at the next stage. 
For youth, the general education progranunes are those that reinforce this 
model of schooling. 

It if interesting to observe that the idea of open options is quite often consi- 
dered as freedom to postpone the decision on occupational choice into a more 
distant future, and not vice versa, i.e. as a possibility to choose first one's vo- 
cat'onal orientation and only afterwards onc*s eventual level of attainment. In 
educational planning one is currently searching for organizational models 
which would allow keeping both the "vertical" and the "horizontal" 
dimensions open, and not blocked by oncc-and-for-all final solutions. 
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8. The Issue of examinations and evaluation 

Examinations are of central importance for the entire education system. They 
represent a manifestation of the goals and outcomes of education both to the 
student himself, and others (e.g. receiving educational institutions and em- 
ployers). Examinations are also an instrument for evaluating and steering the 
system. The trend of moving the center of gravity in decision-makmg towards 
the level of the schools through administrative decentralization underscores 
the importance of examinations as a vehicle in the assessment of the success- 
fiilness and effectiveness of schools. When at the same time certain ideas are 
entertained about making school resources dependent on the successfulness 
(resuhs) of their activities (as indicated by e.g. examination results), this is apt 
to challenge the schools with entirely new demands. 

The likely consequence of an enhanced emphasis on examinations will be the 
birth or development of systems of final examinations. This again will aeate 
further problems: the development work and its validity assessment are a slow 
and expensive process. Furthermore, the content control aspect is likely to in- 
volve several societal interests - especially within the vocational domain - 
which later on will constitute an impediment in further development of the 
examinations. 

Also in the development process certain pressures exist for seeking their basic 
rationale from existing occupations (in vocational education), or disciplines of 
knowledge (in general academic education). On the other hand, there may 
exist tendencies of regarding the entire examination simply as a collection of 
successfully passed learning units which do not necessarily constitute a parti- 
cular, pre-conceived whole or entity with either vocational or academic ra- 
tionale. 
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9. Policy perspectives, a summary 

(1) The principle of open structures and options. From a learner's point- 
of-view, the education system should be open. Instances of choice and selec- 
tion shall be so arranged that they open up new opportunities at the next deci- 
sion point. All enoneous choices should be retrievable without undue personal 
losses. Thus the structure of education should be based on broad programmes 
of learning, rather than a narrowly conceived study-line rationale. 

(2) The aim of flexibility in vocational education implies the mastering of 
complex work situations. This assigns a central role for sufficiendy open 
knowledge and skills. This again presumes a new kind of integration of aca- 
demic and vocational education - new conceptions of citizenship and exper- 
tise. 

(3) Education market, labour market, and social partners. The notion of 
an educational market is contradictory to the three-partite idea of educational 
regulation. When adopting the concept of educational market, one comes to 
face the fact that demand (for educational services) is created by the image of 
the necessary education by the trainees themselves, whereby only indirect in- 
fluence on demand is possible. In the long run therefore, the steering of the 
content of education and examinations by the principle of social partnership 
will become more and more problematic. In that situation, the educational 
needs signalled by the labour market will not constitute an adequate basis for 
educational planning. It will then become necessary to create a new kind of 
modus operandi among the representatives of the educational market, labour 
market, education units and production units. 



(Translated by Kimmo Leimu.) 
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